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Contractors ‘put 

lives at risk’ 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


A RAILTRACK in- 
ternal inquiry 
has revealed 
that incompe- 
tent contractors 
are failing to 
carry out maintenance work, 
which could result “in a 
potentially catastrophic 
accident”. 


The report states unequivo- 
cally that there has been “a 
I worrying trend in the number 
of incidents which could have 
led to serious accidents”. 

Government sources said 
, Rail track admitted deficien- 
cies in arrangements for man- 
aging work. Trains are being 
I allowed out on work sites 
without the line being 
cleared, and protection sys- 
tems are being installed at 
wrong locations. 


The report, a copy of which 
has been obtained by the 
Guardian, says: “Many of the 
accidents can clearly be put 
down to a lack of competence 
or site knowledge by individ- 
uals, and the infrastructure 
contractors must take the 
lead in addressing these 
issues." Rail track has or- 
dered an immediate tighten- 
ing up of the rules which 
allow contractors to do work. 

In an incident reported by 
the Rail, Maritime and Trans- 
port Union yesterday, six 
track workers were tested for 
drugs and two were found to 
have traces of heroin. They 
were charge hands with 
safety certificates and were 
immediately sacked. A fort- 
night later they turned up in 


the West Midlands with an- 
other firm of subcontractors. 

Rail track said: “We and 
others in the industry are de- 
termined to make sure that 
we have the best safety prac- 
I tlces, and we are looking at a 


including a contractor forget- 
ting to put up a 30mpb spied 
restriction on a 70mph route 
when work was being carried 
out. concrete sleepers wear- 
ing the track away, and one 
man given charge of seven 


| ing London Transport, Heath- 
row Express and Balfour 
Beatty, says problems occur 1 
, because contractors some- 
times take control of track at 
1 short notice. This can lead to 
"confusion and misunder- 


Two track workers were found to have traces of 
heroin. They were immediately sacked. 

A fortnight later they turned up with another firm 


variety of methods to improve 
them. The report speaks for 
everybody involved in the 
industry.” 

In recent weeks track work- 
ers have reported incidents 


sites over five miles who 
found it impossible to check 
what went on. 

The Railtrack report, 
signed by -many of the Indus- 
try's leading players includ- 


standing" and makes it im- 
portant that “all work an the 
railway is properly planned 
in advance”. - 
The report also expresses 
concern about passenger 


safety. It says “major injuries 
to passengers are continuing 
at a significantly higher rate I 
than the objective” of one fa- j 
tality In 50 mill i nn passenger 
journeys. Train collisions and 
derailments, buffer stop colli - 1 
sions and falls from trains 
“should all continue to be the 
focus orattention". 

An Increasing number of 
passenger trespassers are 
being killed on the track at 
stations. Slips, trips and Sails i 
remain the most frequent 
type of . accident, and the 1 
report says that more acci- 
dents are likely unless sites i 
are properly fenced off 1 

The report comes at a sens!- 1 
tive time for Railtrack. which 
faces a series of high-profile 
prosecutions by the railway I 


inspectorate for operating on 
unsafe track. The inspector- 
ate is already prosecuting the 
company over the derailment 
of a freight train at Bexley 
last year, when seven people 
were injured after a contrac- 
tor failed to repair the track. 
Two further prosecutions are 
threatened. 

Yesterday's near miss at 
Cannon Street station, Lon- 
don, when two trains came 
within 6ft of a head-on crash, 
and an incident at Clapham 
station, south London, at the 
weekend when more than 100 
passengers had to be evacu- 
ated from a train which al- 
most hit a contractor's 
wagon, are evidence that the 
number of incidents is worry- 
ing the industry. 
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One year on . 


‘Labour 

governments have 
not won two 
successive terms 
because the 
Labour Party falls 
out with the Labour 
government and 
the beneficiaries 
are the Tories. We 
must be 

determined not to 
repeat those- 
mistakes, whilst 
listening to 
criticism.’ 

Tony Blair, 
page 12 


Tony Blair and his 
team have made 
much more than a 
flying start. They 
have notched up 
perhaps the most 
successful first 
year of any 
administration in 
British political 
history. Labour can 
congratulate itself 
bn a golden year.’ 

Comment, 
page 13 
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The new approach to car crime: here, have this one 


Peter Hetherington 


T HE Ford Transit is as- 
sured of its mundane 
place in automotive his- 
tory as the transport of choice 
across a spectrum of trades, 
pride Of the lifting and carry- 
ing classes, a vehicle on the 
motorway to fame for aspir- 
ing-rock stars. _. 

But it has never been 
regarded as a head-turner, 
even when tricky b* 
White with a. go-faster red 
stripe; Except in Stockton-oc- 

Police In the former steel 
town, determined to trans- 
form its reputation as one 
nation's hottest spots forrobj 
de crime, turned a "Eranf 

:- wnintoaxattrapforl tote"** 

Now it is being stolen 100 


Hww a year — ■ and not just 
bv joyriders. Indeed, it was 
once stolen by a gang qf men 
on their way to a funeral. 

On other occasions police 
have arrived while thieves at- 
tempted to strip the engine or 
remove other parts of the van. 

The van is parked In areas 
of Stockton where car crime' 
Is high- Seconds after it is 
stolen, sophisticated track in g 
devices alert 'a control room 
an d 'unmarked police cars, 
sometimes supported by a 
helicopter, begin thechase. 

Now police say vehicle 
thefts in the area have fallen 
by 35 per cent in a year. Supt 
Geoff Lee, the towns police 
chiefc.said: “It has proved to 
be an extremely useful piece 
of kit and led to sign i fi ca nt 
reductions in crime." 

Det Insp Brian Dunn, who 


Britain 


is leading the battle against 
auto crime In Stockton, said | 
the rat trap had uncovered 
criminal teams unknown to 
police, and led detectives to , 
premises where vehicles were j 
being stripped. 

One operation involved 
planting the van beside work- ( 
shop units where several , 
Ford Transits had been 1 
stolen. Undercover officers 
watched the van for 15 min- , 
utes until a man managed to | 
break in and drove off 

The Transit was followed to 
a shed and then taken to a fu- 
neral. “They then came back ! 
and started to strip it and we ' 
had to act fairly quickly ," said 
Inspector Dunn. “These vans 
were particularly popular be- , 
cause there seemed to be a 
black market in their diesel , 


Detectives Brace Thorpe (left) and Ian Bedford with the van used to lure thieves 


World News 
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Straw orders 
Bell inquiry 


Luke Harding 

J ACK STRAW, the 
Home Secretary, or- 
dered an inquiry into 
the Mary Bell book 
row yesterday after it 
emerged his officials had 
known about the project for 
more than two years but had 
failed to tell him. 

Announcing an investiga- 
tion into what lessons could 
be learned, Mr straw said it 
was "deeply regrettahle” Bell 
should have been paid to col- 
laborate on the book. Cries 
Unheard. His action followed 
a meeting with June Richard- 
son, whose four-year-old son 
was killed by Bell in 1968- 
Bell and her 14-year-old 
daughter were last night at a 
secret address as tabloid repor- 
ters besieged their seaside 
home. Her daughter only dis- 
covered her mother’s true 
identity on Tuesday night 
when their house was sur- 
rounded by the press. “It is 
now a game of cat and mouse,” 
one police source said yester- 
day. “It is about buying time 
really and creating space.” 


Mr Straw yesterday said he 
shared Mrs Richardson's 
“anger and frustration that 
money was being made out of 
the circumstances of her 
son's death and that of Brian 
Howe [Bell’s second victim]”. 
The Home Secretary only 
found out about the payment 
to Bell after It was disclosed 
by the Guardian last 
Saturday. 

“Following reports that 
Home Office officials have 
known about this contract for 
some time, we have discov- 
ered that Durham Probation 
Service and Home Office offi- 
cials were aware of the possi- 
bility of a book about Mary 
Bell in early 1996,” he said. “T 
deeply regret that ministers 
were not informed and were 
unable to intervene.” 

He described the affair as a 
“sorry episode". He added: ‘It 
is equally regrettahle that 
Mary Bell's daughter should 
suffer because of the irrespon- 
sible actions of others" — an 
oblique swipe at the book's 
turn to page 2, column 6 


Dacca Aitkenhead, page 12 
Jimmy Boyta letter, page 13 
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The quintessential 
speciality ale. 

A perfect combination 
of smoothness and 
strength, with a subtle 
blend of flavours. 

A most 
(gratifying 

Ale. 


Brewed by Morlond of 
Ahingdon.Est'di 171 1 ■ 
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Simon Hoggart 


S OME of us urbanites 
find the countryside 
more baffling every day. 
For example, how is it that on 
The Archers, half the popula- 
tion of Ambridge turned out 
for the Gay and Lesbian Pride 
March, yet not one person 
went on the Countryside 
March? 

(A colleague of mine was 
trying to drive slowly through 
the remains of the crowds on 
that day. They watched as 
some bucolic hooligan 
dropped a Save The Country- 
side placard in the gutter. “I 
say, we don't do that sort of 
thing in the city!" her boy- 
friend shouted out, and the 
lumpish rustic dutifully 
picked it up.) 

Agriculture Questions In 
the Commons are just as con- 
fusing; For one thin g, most 
rural areas are now repre- 
sented by Labour MPs, who 
traditionally cannot tell one 
end of a cow from the other. 

Most of the debate Is con- 
ducted in an elaborate, jargon- 
infested code. There are 
“national envelopes", "the 
green pound”, “tracability 
schemes”, "agri-money", 
“sheep sectors” and “inter- 
vention board figures" — all 
terms as familiar to a modem 
fanner as “m ulching " was a 
decade ago. 

Then suddenly and unex- 
pectedly we learn that the 
whole thing is actually about 
food, stuff you have to put in 
your mouth. Take Dennis 
Turner, the Labour MP for the 
rolling pastures of Wolver- 
hampton. “Is the minister 
aware." he rumbled, “that he 
could take advantage of the 
succulent British beef steak 
on sale in our Terrace Cafete- 
ria today? It is beautiful.'' 


round on airplanes, where the 
luxuriant prose-poem descrip- 
tions translate as “heated 
recycled in-flight magazines” 

When would he stop? “And ’ 
tomorrow, breakfast upon 
plnmp British sausages, 8s 
per cent bread and 10 per cent 

gristle, rashers ofbrine-cured 
bacon, each floating in a pri- 
vate puddle ofllquld salt, pale 
yellow eggs EronLbattery 
chickens..."? No. Mr Turner 

is, after all, chairman or the 
catering committee, and thus 
in a position to hit all mem- 
bers where it hurts: in. their 
bellies. 

If Mr Turner’s menus • 
sounded awful, they were 
Marco Pierre White to those 
offered by Robert Key (C, 
Salisbury), who wanted to 
praise a wholefood factory in 
his constituency, which of- 
fered “Meaty Holes, Barmy 
I Burgers and Veggie Beanies'*. 

" Mmmmm, maybe an early 
visit is called tor!" said Jeff 
Rooker, who is, believe it or 
not, the minister tor food 
safety. Is there no hope? 

A press release floats on to 
my desk. It is from Conserva- 
tive Party Central Office and 
announces a press conference 
which will be held this morn- 
ing “to mark Labour's first 
year in power' 

It goes ofi: “The conference 
will be attended by the Rt Hon 
Peter Lilley MP [Dr Niles 
Crane] and the Rt Hon Francis 
Maude, s hado w secretary of 
state for culture." 

Lilley & Maude! They sound 
like a gents’ outfitters In a par- 
ticularly drab provincial 
town. One doesn't expect the 
Tories to hold a pageant with 
fireworks, but surely they 
could find some morerebar- 
bative way of marking Blair's 
365 days. No wonder that an 
air of dreary, subfusc defeat 
still clings to the whole party. 


The Lisburn car-bomb, after bomb disposal men carried out three controlled explosions to make it safe yesterday 


IRA vows to keep its guns 


John Mullin reports on further, 
blows to the peace process 


EPUBLICAN 
terrorists toiled in | 
INK 3X1 attem P t to blow 
heart out of 1 
■ ■Lisburn, Co Down, 
last night when the army de- 
fused a massive car bomb, 
hours after the IRA ruled out 
decommissioning its 'weapons. 

There was no immediate 
claim of responsibility, but 
Ronnie Flanagan, the RDC 
chief constable, blamed dissi- 
dent IRA members for suc- 
cessful attacks in the simi- 
larly Protestant mid-Ulster 
towns of Moira and Porta- 
down in February. 



The bomb, removed after 
three controlled explosions, 
contained about 7001b of 
home-made explosives. Inves- 
tigators were sifting through 
the remains of the vehicle last 
night to try to identify who 
was responsible. 

Lisburn, eight miles from 
Belfast houses the Northern 
Ireland HQ of the British 
Army. 

The IRA, responding to the 
Good Friday agreement pro- 
voked anger among Unionist 
politicians earlier yesterday 
when it said that it would not 
hand In its arsenal. 


But Tony Blair said: “It has 
got to be absolutely dear that 
people who serve in the gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland 
give up violence, whichever 
party it is.” The deal was a 
package, and there was no op- 
portunity to cherry pick. 

The agreement requires the 
decommissioning of all 
terrorist weapons within two 
years of the proposed assem- 
bly be ginnin g work. No party 
linked to a paramilitary 
group is supposed to take its 
place In the power-sharing ex- 
ecutive until the group has 
started to hand them over. 

The Ulster Unionist leader, 
David Trimble, called on Mr 
Blair to make it clear to Sinn 
Fein that IRA prisoners can- 
not benefit from the amnesty 


envisaged in the deal if the 
terrorists hold on to -their 
weapons, and called the state- 
ment a re minication of the 
agreement 

He said: “It's long past time 
for the IRA to stop this pre- 
varicating. They must genu- 
inely seek peace, or they must 
be left behind and denied the 
benefits of this deal." 

• Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, said: “If 
these arrangements are going 
to work, then everyone in- 
volved will have to give up 
violence for good, and decom- 
missioning is an essential 
part of the package.” But she 
said there were positive as- 
pects in the IRA's response. 

Although the IRA said the 
agreement was- incapable of 


delivering a lasting settle- 
ment, it described it as a “sig- 
nificant development' 1 . It 
praised Sinn Fein’s leaders 
and wished them success in 
the next phase of their peace 
strategy. 

That appeared to pave the 
way for Sinn Fein to endorse 
the deal at a special ardfheis 
(conference) in Dublin an 
May 10. Its leaders want the 
vast majority of delegates to 
back their recommendation 
that Sinn Fein should take up 
its places in the assembly, a 
controversial step since it im- 
plies recognising partition. 

Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fein 
president, welcomed the IRA 
statement He said: “We want 
to see total decommissioning , 
right across the board. We will j 


conti nue to press for that in a 
proactive way.” 

It would be wrong to focus 
solely on IRA weapons, he 
said. “What did people expect 
the IRA to say? Let us not 
make decommissioning a 
block to preventing progress.” 
Willie Ross, one of the six 
Ulster Unionist MPs against 
the agreement, said: "It would 
now be very, very foolish to 
go down the road of accepting 
this deal in the light of what 
has been said.” 

Another, Jeffrey Donald- 
son, whose Lagan Valley con- 
stituency includes Lisburn, 
said: “It is clear the IRA in- 
tends to pocket the conces- 
sions it has got while it 
retains the capacity to return 
to violence.” - 
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appeasement 


Michael Billington 


Talk of the City 

The Swan, Stratford-upon-Avon 


S TEPHEN Poliakoff 

always chooses fascinat- 
ing s objects: his latest 
play deals with the failure of 
BBC Radio in the late 1930s to 
alert its listeners to the plight 
of the Jews in Germany. Even 
if the play would benefit from 
judicious cutting and the plot 
descends into improbability, 
there is still a driving moral 
force at work. 

Poliakoffs hero. Robbie, is a 
popular song-and-dance man 
who hosts a radio variety 
show called Friday Night at 
Eight A politicised young 
producer, Clive, is desperate 
' to make a documentary about 
the reality of life under Hitler. 
He tries to engage Robbie's in- 
terest but runs up against the 
BBC's inherent caution, 
watertight departmental 
structures and Robbie’s show- 
biz ambitions. But increas- 
ingly he persuades Robbie to 
use his live radio show as a 
mw»ns of stirring the nation’s 
conscience over European 
events, with predictably total 
results. 

You can easily point to the 
flaws in the play’s concept and 
execution. While it is per- 


fectly fair to accuse the BBC of 
an abdication of responsi- 
bility, it would be even more 
just to point outthat it was not 
alone: no organisation in the 
1930s more loudly trumpeted 
appeasement than the Times 
under Geoffrey Dawson. 

Poliakoff s plotting Is also 
suspect the morally con- 
cerned Clive eggs Robbie on to 
ever greater self-destructive 
risks, when it is in the inter- 
ests of his cause for his stalk- 
ing horse to retain his privi- 
leged status Inside the BBC. 

Where Poliakoff scores, 
however, is in depicting the 
fear, caution and bureaucracy 
of the 1930s BBC; qualities still i 
in evidence today. i 

He stages the play very ele- . 
gantiy with the help of Tim 
Hatley's swivelling, transpar- 
ent design. Good performances 
too from David Westhead, who 1 
has exactly the right cheery 
professional bounce as the 
vaudevillian Robbie, from 
Angus Wright as the passion- 
ately committed Clive, from 
John Normington as a classic 
pussyfooting BBC apparatchik 
and from Sara Markland as a 
dancer who finally stands up 
for her beliefs. 

Not a flawless play, but one 
powerfully motored by Polia- 
koff s just and humane anger. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 


Marr set to quit again in 
new Independent turmoil 


Straw orders inquiry 
into Mary Bell book 


Kama! Ahmed 
Media Corre spo ndent 


T HE ROCKY history of 
the Independent took an- 
other twist last night as 
Andrew Marr looked set to 
quit over a row about ap- 
pointing a new editor. i 

Coming just a week after 
the resignation of Rosie Boy- 
cott' as editor, the change 
would mean the paper suffer- 
ing its fourth change in lead- 
ership in four months. 

The argument is over the 
appointment of Simon Seiner, 
editor of the Mail On Sun- 
day's Night and Day Maga- 
zine, who has refused to work 
with Mr Marr in his present 
position as editor-in-chief. 

Ian Birrell, executive editor 
of the Daily Mail, who has 
been offered the number two 
role at the Independent, has 
also said he cannot work with 
Mr Marr. 

Sources said that Mr Marr 
has refosed to change his job 
description to comment edi- 
tor and has said he will quit 
rather than face demotion. 

Mr Kelner was offered the 
editor’s job by the manage- 
ment of Independent News- 



Andrew Marr: rejoined- the 
Independent in March 


papers, which is now locked 
in negotiations with Mr Marr. 

Ms Boycott's resignation 
had brought to an abrupt end 
the “dream team” of her and 
Marr which lasted just seven 
weeks. 

“As Richard Littlejohn 
would say, you just could not 
make it up," said one Inde- 
pendent journalist "We are 
trying to bring out a paper, 
they seem to be trying to sink 
the Titanic.” 


Ms Boycott is now the edi- 
tor of the Express and has 
poached a number of the Inde- 
pendent's staff to help her 
change the tabloid into a left- 
leaning upmarket daily. 

Amanda Platell, former 
managing editor of the Mirror, 
is expected to join Ms Boy- 
cott's team and take over edit- 
ing the Express On Sunday. 

Colleagues said that Ms 
Boycott found it difficult to 
work with Mr Marr. The two 
were supposed to edit the 
newspaper in tandem hut 
clashed over the direction of 
the newspaper and over hir- 
ing and firing staff. 

The deal had been stitched 
together in March after Mr 
Marr was persuaded to return 
to the newspaper he had 
resigned from In January. 

Mr Marx's abrupt depar- 
ture, expected to be an- 
nounced today, came as a 
shock to staff. On Saturday he 
wrote an open letter to Inde- 
pendent readers saying that 
he would take the newspaper 
more upmarket. 

Tm going to remain as edi- 
tor-in-chief directing edito- , 
rial policy and taking an over- 
view of the paper as well as I 
writing," he wrote. I 


continued from page I 
author, Gitta Sereny, its pub- 
lisher Macmillan, and the tab- 
loid papers which have 
relentlessly pursued her. 

Last night, the Official So- 
licitor was examining ways of 
strengthening the 1984 injunc- 
tion which prevents Bell's 
teenage daughter from being 
identified. He is also consider- 
ing contempt of court action 
against several tabloid news- 
papers. it is understood. 

Alan Levy QC, a specialist 
in child law, yesterday said 
there was a prima facie case 
that interviews with, and 
photographs of, Mary Bell’s 
partner had broken the in- 
junction. One possibility is 
that lawyers will now seek a 
fresh clause preventing news- 
papers from approaching the 
family. 

The Press Complaints Com- 
mission yesterday said it was 
investigating complaints 
about the Times's serialisa- 
tion of Cries Unheard. The 
Times paid around £35,000 to 
Macmillan, it emerged yester- 
day. It was not clear last night 
whether any of the money 
was passed on, directly or in- 
directly, to Bell, breaching 
the commission's code. 
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Speaking on the Today pro- 
gramme, FCC director Lord 
Wakebam said he could only 
take action over the harass- 
ment .of Mary Bell if she or 
her family complained. "Her 
hounding by the tabloids is 
not excusable, " one PCC 
source made clear. 

But David Banks, informa- 
tion director of Mirror Group 
Newspapers. yesterday 
shrugged off the criticism. 
“Mary Bell was the first to vi- 


olafce the Irtfunction, if there 
has been a violation,” he said. 

Bell, who was released on 
licence in 1980, having served 
12 years in prison, is still 
being supervised by the pro- 
bation service. “Until last 
weekend Mary Bell was a 
striking example of how a 
seriously disturbed child who 
ki lled two young boys could 
be successfully rehabilitated 
and lead a decent law-abiding 
life,” Paul Cavadino, of the 
National Association for the 
Care and Resettlement of Of- 
fenders said. “In the course of 
a few days, pitiless ho unding 
by the media has wrecked her 
home life and turned her and 
her daughter into fugitives 
from harassment” 

The investigation will be 
carried out by the Home Of- 
fice’s new permanent secre- 
tary, David O mand. 

A spokesman for the 
Association of Chief Officers 
of Probation last night said all 
details of Mary Bell's involve- 
ment in the book had been 
passed to the Home Office by 
her Durham probation offi- 
cer. “It is not up to the proba- 
tion service to go round 
knocking on ministerial 
doors,” he added. 


Mayday, mayday, offer ends mayday 
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features to maximise performance now and iti the future. 
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‘There must be 
sufficient money 
for champagne to 

cheer up friends 
whose work is 
rejected, and for 
postage stamps 
to return 
unwanted 
manuscripts* 

Hilary Mantel, author 

The classic urban 
pet scrounger puts 
together his 
wages from 
reviewing, creative 
writing, teaching, 
judging, readings, 
poems, grants, 
minicab driving 
and shoplifting* 

Hugo WMiams, poet 

‘Advertising 
seems pref erabie 
to journalism. The 
writer out of 
advertising finds 
the leap from 
selling product to 
selling ideas 
comparatively 
easy* 

Fay Weldon, author 
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‘I would like to 
be a station 
master on a 
small country 
branch line 
. . .at all costs 
avoid an 
advertising 
agency where 
you will either 
have to write 
lies or 
embellish 
facts in which 
you are not 
interested; 
such work is 
of the devil. 
Journalism is 
a better way 
out for weak 
characters, 
such as I am, 
who are 
slaves to 
nicotine and 
drink’ 

John Betjeman 


How to make a pretty penny from prose 


Dan Glaister on an updated 
writers’ guide to the creative 
art of survival and success 


T HE image of the penni- 
less writer struggling 
in a garret is a power- 
ful and seductive one. 
But is it true? And is 
poverty a necessary spur to 
creativity? . 

Fifty-two years ago writer 
Cyril Connolly attempted to 
answer these questions by ask- 
ing his contemporaries. Now 
the exercise has been repeated, 
with a selection of today's lead- 
ing writers asked the same six 
questions. Their answers are 
revealed in The Cost Of Letters, 
published today. 


The questions set by Con- 
nolly covered levels of in- 
come, the importance of sub- 
sidy, and ways of escaping the 
literary poverty trap. 

The nearest the two genera- 
tions of writers come to a con- 
sensus is in answer to Con- 
nolly's first quest ion, “am 
much does a writer need to 
live on?” Nearly all agree that 
the answer should be. accont 
I mg to Julian Barnes. “The 
Mmfl as everyone else; that's 
l to say, anything from a monk- 
1 ish £5,000 p.a. to a well-heeled 
1 professional’s £100.000." 


But there are qualifica- 
tions. In 1946 these included 
money for, as Dylan Thomas 
put it, “lu xuri ous necessi- 
ties”. “I want a lot, but 
whether I need what I want is 
another question,” he wrote. 

Today's writers echo his 
artistry. “It depends on tem- 
perament. social expectation, 
drug use, number of children 
and so on ” writes Bames. 

AL Kennedy points out the 
necessary, non-deductible ex- 
penses connected with the 
work, which might include 
"eye-catching frocks, de- 
signer jackets, cocaine and al- 
cohol". But it is left to Hilary 
Mantel to make the case for 
1 excess: “In the ideal world, all 
i published writers would be as 
j rich as Croesus. They could 
! then indulge in dissipation 


and eccentricity on a scale 
the public has a right to 
expect” 

Asked whether -a “serious 
; writer” could earn a living 
wage by writing, and if so, 
how, Connolly, and today's 
questioners met a more var- 
ied response. “I am not sure I 
know an; serious writers. -I 
do not like to think how they 
earn their living," writes 
Mante l 

While writer s from both ages 
suggest writing more commer- 
cially, or waiting for Hollywood 
to knock cm the door, Mrivyn 
Bragg gives the simple answer 
to the question “How do they 
do it”: “The public wants to 
buy their books in sufficient 
I quantities". 

But should literary en- 
I deavour foil to provide a 


writer with sufficient income, 
what, asked Connolly, would 
be a suitable second occupa- 
tion? Connolly's own answer 
was succinct “A rich wife,” 
he wrote. 

Of today’s authors, Jenny 
Disk! cites lighthouse keeper 
as her preferred option, with 
a secondary line in “monk/ 
nun. gate keeper, game keep- 
er, poacher, kept woman/ 
man, lollipop person. Other- 
wise it looks as if comedian, 
movie star and supermodel 
are the best career bets at 
present” 


But does the art suffer 
when a writer focuses on 
other activities, asked Con- 
nolly? Opinions were divided, 
with some arguing for the 
need to have contact with 
society in order to inform the 
art But Michael Holroyd ar- 
gued that “we have a per- 
fectly good graBp of the 
world”. The only profession 
encouraged to seek concur- 
rent employment he wrote, 
was MPs, “They do this, they 
tell us. not for the money but 
to gain information.” 

Finally, Connolly asked. 


are you satisfied with your so- 
lution to the problem, and 
what advice do you have for 
young writers? Few were con- 
tent with their solution, al- 
though many acknowledged 
their good fortune. 

“Every morning as I sit down 
at my desk I can’t quite believe 
how lucky I am not to have to 
go to an office and be told to do 
something dull by a man in a 
suit,” wrote Dalrymple. 

As for advice to young writ- 
ers, Michael Holroyd was bru- 
tally honest “Why should I 
help what may be a talented 


rival into an already over- 
crowded market place?” 

In resp onse to the same 
question. Will Self raised the 
notion of the Bergson Grant 
“Henri Bergson — you will 
recall — - offered the eminent- 
ly sensible solution to this ap- 
parent ‘problem’: young writ- 
ers should be offered 
bursaries on the strict under- 
standing that they undertook 
not to write anything at alL” 
Some things have im- 
proved for writers. The res- 
pondents were each given a 
£200 book token. 


Net murder confession puts 
e-mailer and system on trial 




Christopher Reed > 

in Los An geles ’ 

T HE e-mails were hor- 
rific hut quite specific. 
Larry Froistad said he 
got “wickedly drunk, set our 
house on fire, went to bed, lis- 
tened to her scream twice” 
and then “put on a show of 
shock, surprise and grief” . 

But even though he men- 
tioned the murder by arson 
of his five-year-old daughter 
Amanda three times, and 
gave a long detailed account, 
only three of his 200 follow 
'■problem drinkers” in an 
Internet online support group 
told the authorities. 

Today Froistad is due to 
pl pwj not gusty- to murder in 
the wi»n town of Bowman, 
North Dakota, where his 
daughter died in 1995. . 

/ Although he eventually torn 
Bowman police about the Ore, 
the online- messages, printed 
: in the New York Times and 
believed tobe the Internet's - 
first mtorder confession, are 
. causin g alar m about the cte 
(dosed, unworldly nature of 
such electronic grm^- 

Most members of the group. 
Moderation Management 
(MM), regarded 
don” as merely a matter for 
more therapy, a fontesy from 
the past or something ne 
satouMhave kept to 
One wrote: “It would be OK if 
you would just go awayrms 
Is just repulsive stuff and I 
cant deal with you.'’ 

. Froistad, aged 29, * 
pufer programmer, was living 


The conflict was tearing me apart, and the 
next night I let her watch the videos she 
loved all evening, and when she was 
asleep I got wickedly drunk, set our house 
on fire, went to bed, listened to her scream 
twice, climbed out the window and set 
about putting on a show of shock, surprise 
and grief to remove culpability from myself 

Larry Froistad, in a confession on the Internet 
that he bad killed his five-year-old daughter 


in San Diego, California, last 
March when his supposed 
confession came out At first 
he wrote about his tortured 
divorce and bitter custody 
dispute. Then he added, al- 
most in passing: “Amanda I 
murdered because her 
mother stood between us.” 

'A fellow e-mailer replied: 
"Okay Larry, what do you 
mean you murdered your 
daughter? Is this emotional 
hyperbole or add feet? And 
are you getting professional 

jn-y” explained that the 
conflict with Ms departed 
wife was “tearing me apart". 
He said that after letting 
Amanda watc h her fovourite 
videos he got drunk, set Are 
to the house, and climbed out 
of the window, assuming a 
state of shock- 
“Dammifc part of that show 
was climb ing in her window 
and grabbing her pyjamas, 
hearing her breathe and 


dropping here where she was 
so she could die and rid me of 
her mother’s interferences. 

“Those last two screams 
that I tell everyone- saved my 
life — they are wounds on my 
soul that I can’t heal and that 
I*m sure I’m meant to carry 
with me. I am damaged goods 
... the simple feet is that I 
don't deserve [a new married 
life] and I*m meant to suffer a 
thousand times longer than 
my little gill did. I cried like a 
b«h y in the eme rgency room.” 

One woman, writing as “a 
paediatrician and a mother”, 
replied that she was “a little 
confused” about “what role 
alco hol played in this ... 
What you described doesn’t 
I sound rational . . ■ But I think 
you do need something very 
specific for what has hap- 
pened— and I don’t think this 

group is enough. What a very 
jwnnfoi thing, in many many 
ways.” 

Dr Frederick Botgers, a psy- 


chologist who helped found 
MM. e-maded the group that 
they had two responsibilities: 
to themselves and to the 
“larger community beyond”. 

He added: “I believe it Is an 
essential feature of the Inter- 
net, ami one that we must pro- 
tect if it is to continue to be a 
source of great support for 
people in need.” 

He said he had not in- 
formed the police, having 
heard that someone else had. 

One man did contact the au- 
thorities. Jim Shirk, aged 59, 
told another member via e- 
mflil and asked not to he 
named. But the member 
posted his message to the en- 
tire group and e-mailed Mr 
Shirk, saying: “Just how big a 
pervert are you? I bet you 
really got off talking to the 
FBL Wow. Did you ask them 
if you could see their guns?" 

A “Dame out’ — cyberslang 

for a heated debate — ensued. 
iflim DeCarlo in New York, 
outraged by members assur- 
ing ' “Larry” that it had all 
been a fantasy, c o ntacted the 
Bowman police. But the 
police chief, Don Huso, did 
not issue an arrest warrant 
until Froistad telephoned five 
days later and said: ‘'Don, I 
set the fire.” 

Froistad’s lawyer said his 
client might have been taking 
anti-depressant pills at the 

time of his “confossioD” and 
that he would probably- dis- 
pute the' e-mail messages. 
“Thee Is no evidence that Mr 
Froistad killed his daughter.” 

Meanwhile MM has stopped 
recording its conversations. 
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Sit sounds like Nicaragua or Angola circa 1984, In fact it% 
Zdan 1 99& As British television screens show emaciated 

SSdrU and warn of imminent famine, it Is as well to put the 
crisis in contort-” 

Jonathan Steele 
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looms for Blair’s promises 


MICHAEL WHITE 
continues the 
series on Labour's 
first year with an 
assessment of 
what Tony Blair 
calls the “post- 
euphoria, pre- 
delivefy” stage of 
the political cycle 


T HERE are days when 
Tony Blair gives the 
modest impression 
that he knows it can- 
not last, that his gov- 
ernment cannot hope to sus- 
tain the daggling pace of its 
first year in office once the 
Inevitable compromises, dis- 
appointments and downright 
defeats start rolling in. 

On other days the Prime 
Minister behaves as if he has 
finally cracked the elusive 
walking-on-water trick, days , 
when the Tory opposition is 
even more pathetic than i 
usual, when the Lib Dems 
sound docile and another 
rival — Chris Patten, say — is 
onboard. 

In one of those soundbites 
crafted by the young, media- 
conscious team in Downing 
Street, Blair set his own 
benchmark when he warned 
colleagues a few weeks ago 
that the Government was en- 
tering the "post-euphoria, 
pre-delivery" stage of the po- 
litical cycle. 

Delivery is certainly what 
the voters will be expecting 
this time next year. At the 
last count, ministers had ISO 



LABOURS 
FIRST YEAR 


reviews on the go, from ani- 
mal waste (due this summer) 
and the Cate of Prestwick Air- 
port (due by October) to the 
future of salmon fishing (oc- 
curring in 2000). 

Twelve months hence 
Blair’s team must have 
caught much bigger fish and 
fried them. If Labour's five 
“early pledges” are to be ful- 
filled, NHS waiting lists and 
class sizes must be seen to be 
failing and tearaway kids — r 
the socially excluded and the 
“Loaded generation” — must 
be seen to embrace the new 
communitarian values. 

At all costs the economy 
must be kept buoyant so that 
welfare-to-work has real po- 
tential It Is already showing 
signs of the inevitable down- 
turn. aided by the soaraway 
pound. Ever more skilful eco- 
nomic management by the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
will be needed in 1398/99 to 
ensure a “soft landing” — 
with no sharp rise in unem- 
ployment or inflation. 

Many loyal Labour MPs, 
and some ministers, believe it 
is a tall order. President Bfil 
Clinton once campaigned on 


the private self-reminder “it's 
the economy, stupid”. New 
Labour has been more ambi- 
tious than that. It will have to 
manoeuvre through the dan- 
gerous political and economic 
rapids of the ED single, cur- 
rency, through the German 
elections and the Aslan reces- 
sion. And, the euro starts 
properly on January L 

But it is also committed to 
the Comprehensive Spending 
Review, the chosen instru- 
ment for switching resources 
within tight Brown-controlled 
Whitehall spending limits. 
Due in June, the timetable is 
slipping. Revised trade union 
recognition rights have also 
proved thorny. TUC patience i 
is fraying over Downing 
Street’s search Bar a compro- 
mise with the CBL 

Blair has made welfare 
reform bis equivalent of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's fight with 
tiie unions in the early 1980s, 
and ■ got off to an equally 
shaky start- Pensions, lone 
parents, child support — min- 
isters have set themselves a 
.huge agenda of reform. 

As budget surpluses pile up 
there will be harlrhgnrfi and 

TUC pressure to spend more 
on good causes. The markets 
will want ministers to resist 
it. Blair will be busy enough. 
He is pledged to see through 
the Northern Ireland peace 
process with new, devolved 
institutions, parallel to those 
in Scotland and Wales, the 
linchpin of a constitutional 
reform package not seen in 
Britain since 1832 and possi- 
bly 1688. 

In 1809, there will be the first 
proportional representation 
el e cti o ns across Britain: for 
the mayor of London, the 
Europea n Pa rliament (a key 
test for W illiam Hague) and 
the assemblies in Cardiff and 
Edinburgh, where the SNP is 


THE PLEASURE OF PEACHES. 




THE TEMPTATION OF TRUFFLES. 


THE JOY OF JELLYBEANS. 


THE INDULGENCE OF ICE CREAM. 


THE ECSTASY OF ECLAIRS. 


THE BLISS OF A BANK HOLIDAY SPENT 


IN THE FOOD HALLS AT HARRODS. 


This Bank Holiday, Harrods is open tomorrow and 
Monday from 10am until 6pm. So visit the Food Halls, our 
nineteen restaurants or any of our 300 other departments. 
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pressing Labour. Most explo- 
sive of all, Lord Jenkins’s com-, 
mission is to report in October 
on an alternative to first-past- 
the-post voting for Westmin- 
ster elections, on which an- 
other referendum Is promised. 

Devolution , the Human 
Rights Bin (which wfD en- 
hance judges’ powers), elec- 
toral reform, EU integration 


— neither ministers nor vot- 
ers, have yet grasped the 
scale of the change. 

Reform of the Lords, via 
either the Big Bang version of 
a semi-elected upper house, 
or the Mini Bang of abolition 
of the hereditary peers' vot- 
ing rights, will test the 

r eformis t nrtrnmitni ent. 

Blair’s first year was 


marked by opposition jibes 
that he is an style and no sub- 
stance, not so much a 
Thatcher Mark H as an inde- 
- cisive showman whose inclu- 
sive “Big Tent” politics mark 
a basic lack of core beliefs. 

So far, the Government has 
managed to face both ways on 
key issues. Europe, taxation, 
social inclusion and union 


rights, and crime and educa- 
tion, keeping Middle England 
happy without alienating 
most core voters. That act 
will get harder, even without 
the inevitable setbacks for 
“re-branded Britain” well be- 
yond minis terial control — 
like the result of World Cup. 
If you take the credit, you also 
catch the blame. 
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fWlament returns after 
v WU0wrxjf recess 


One year teftto 
complete (and finite 
MOenraum Dome at 
Greenwich. Triunpb 
or (lop? 


□ Jim Murphy. Eastwood 

A bright young Biairite, 

Murphy showed off bis Cool 
Britannia credentials when 
he was the only Labour MP 
able to name all five members 
of the Spice Girls. Labour’s 
youngest Scottish MP. Mur- 
phy has good connections: 
guests at his wedding in Jan- 
nary included Donald Dewar 
and chief whip Nick Brown. 

□ Oona King, Bethnal 
Green and Bow 

One of Labour’s brightest 
young things. Oona King 
proved her mettle when she 
defended some of Labour’s 
more controversial policies 
on BBC's Question Time: . 

King was onlhe late labour 
leader John Smith’s election ' 
campaign team and has 
worked as an assistant to the 
European Parliament 

□ Bob Marshall-Andrews. 
Medway 

One of the few dissenting 
voices. He proved that he does 
not mind upsetting either 
Peter Mandelson or Lord Ir- 
vine with his attacks on the 
Millennium Dome and on 
plans to cut legal aid. 

□ Patricia Hewitt, Leices- 
ter West 

A former senior adviser to 
Neil Kinnock, she advises the 
Prime Minister in a number 
of areas. Chastising rebel 
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Children in oroh ■ pm imiw a 

■ 9 e wtl ° complained of attacks were beaten by nuns with belts, canes or straps while they pleaded for mercy . 

wriest jailed for sexual abuse of boys 




Owen Bowcott 


A ROMAN Catholic 
priest who sexually 
abused young boys 
in bis Warwick- 
shire orphanage 
and stood by while they were 
beaten by nuns for complain- 
ing about their ordeals, was 
jailed for seven years 
yesterday. 

Sentencing Eric Taylor, 
aged 78, Judge Marten Coates 
called him "a disgrace to your 
doth and the church". He was 
found guilty at Warwick 
crown court of .16 charges of 
indecent assault and two of 
buggery of boys at the Father 
Hudson home in Coleshill be- 
tween 1357 and 1965. 

Taylor, who has previous 
convictions for indecent as- 
sault, had denied all the 
charges. He was found not 
guilty of a further two counts 
of buggery and one of inde- 
cent assault. 

His victims, some as young 
as six, were so haunted by the 
abuse that many later with- 
drew into reclusive lives or 
turned to alcohol for comfort 
At least two orphans were so ■ 
guilt-ridden that they com- ( 
mitted suicide, according to . 
police who carried out the in- 1 
vestigation. Another, due to 
appear as a witness at the 
trial, attempted to kUl himaaif 
during the prosecution’s 
evidence. 

The Roman Catholic arch- 
diocese of Birmingham and 
the Father Hudson Society 
last night issued a joint apol- 
ogy. expressing their “pro- 
found sadness and sorrow for 
the actions of Father Taylor”. 
Counselling and support win 
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Enc Taylor entering court during his trial. Yesterday he was sentenced to seven years for abusing boys in an orphanage photograph: johnmkbrvne 


be provided to those 
concerned. 

Hie detectives who investi- 
gated Taylor, of Aston-By- 
Stone, Staffordshire, said 
they believed many more 
than the 16 victims who 
helped convict him were as- 
saulted. At least a dozen for- 
mer residents contacted offi- 
cers during the trial to make 
fresh allegations. 

Taylor had only been or- 
dained for three years when 
he arrived at the CdleshiD or- 


*Yoii knew the 
fear of 
punishment 
meant that the 
boys were 
unlikely to . 
complain’ 

Judge Coates 


phanage In 1957, when he was 
37. the court was told. It was 
not long before his reign of 
terror began. Taylor, a heavy 
smoker, would spend his 
spare hours prowling the 
home's corridors searching 
for victims. Choirboys were 
abused in the vestry, altar 
boys kissed after mass and 
boys fondled during swim- 
ming lessons, the court was 
told. 

As children lay in their dor- 
mitories Taylor would creep 
in and sit by their beds. 

“You would be asleep but 
ever so slowly you would be- 
come aware he was there be- 
cause you would smell his 


tobacco breath and hear him 
panting,” one victim 
recounted. Others remem- 
bered how Taylor would run 
his nicotine-stained fingers 
through their hair before 

guiding thpir hands beneath 
his robes. 

Those boys who com- 
plained were usually beaten 
by nuns with belts, canes, wet 
rags or straps. “1 heard the 
pleadings and screams of 
[one] victim,” a former resi- 
dent told the court, “the 
screams for mercy as he was 
cowering about the floor, 
never being able to avoid 
each strike.” 

Judge Coates said; “For 
nearly seven years you were 
in a position of trust and au- 
thority at the home at Cdes- 
hilL These homes had been 
set up to rescue the most vul- 
nerable people in our society. 

“You told the jury the 
regime was harsh and boys 
were beaten in an unlawful 
manner. Not only did you do 
nothing about this, but you 
knew the fear of receiving 
such punishment meant that 
the boys were unlikely to 
complain. 

“Those few who did knew 
their complaints would not be 
believed, and secure in that 
knowledge you indulged 
yourself. The lifelong damage 
you inflicted has been seen 
during this trial. The trust 
placed in you you abused on a 
daily basis. 

“You are a disgrace to your 
cloth and the rhiinrh you pro- 
claim. If you had been a 
younger man and these of- 
fences had been committed in 
more recent times. I would 
have imposed a sentence of 
more than 14 years.” 


Raid grabs ‘hooligans’ 


Police crack down on suspect 
trouble-makers at World Cup 


John Duncan 
8ports Correspon d en t 


K ENT police yesterday 
made the first move of 
a possible' crackdown 
on football hooligans ahead of 
the World Cup. Twelve men 
were arrested in dawn raids 
in connection with the vio- 
lence last month when a Ful- 
ham fan was killed after a 
match against Gillingham. 

Worryingly for the Govern- 
ment, which has staked a 
great deal on a trouhle-free 
tournament in France this 
summer, police discovered in 
the raids Eurostar travel tick- 
ets dated for the tournament 
More than 50 officers raided 
homes in southern England at 
about 4am yesterday 
following lengthy intelligence , 
work. They arrested five men ! 
in the Medway towns and | 
Whifstable, and five others in : 
London, Surrey and Essex. 
Another two were arrested | 


hours later. Superintendent 
Stephen Starbuck, of the Med- 
way force, said; ‘'We obtained 
information from the video 
footage at the Gillingham 
game. Undoubtedly these 
people were Intending to goto 
the World Cup, 

“If this country is to stand 
any chance of staging the 
tournament in the future, we 
must show that we can tackle 
these people. We hope that ex- 
clusion orders will be im- 
posed as part of their ball con- 
ditions preventing them from 
travelling to grounds in Brit- 
ain or abroad.” 

The Home Secretary Jack 
Straw, who will attend at 
least one of England's 
matches in France, last De- 
cember ordered magistrates 
to crack down on trouble- 
makers, and issue more 
restriction orders in football- 
related cases to help prevent a 
hooligan exodus to France. 

The police are powerless to 
prevent convicted hooligans 


from travelling to France un- 
less a restriction order is im- 
posed at the time of sentence. 

During the raid, at one 
house in Rainham, Kent, 
police found the suspect miss- 
ing. but he later gave himself 
up at Rochester police station. 
And -at an end-of-terrace 
house in the centre of Gilling- 
ham. police burst open the 
front door of one suspect’s 
home using a ba tteri n g ram. 
and three officers charged in- 
side. The man tried to put up 
a fight as his flat male swore 
attheofficers. 

• The BBC today revealed its 
title music for the World Cup 
coverage — Pavane by the 
French composer Gabriel 
Faure. Niafl. Stone, the BBC 
Sport’s World Cup editor, 
chose the theme. He said he 
hoped the music would com- 
pete with mrs choice, a ver- 
sion of Jean Michel Jarre's 
upbeat track. Rendezvous. 
The BBC’s music, performed 
by the Wimbledon Choral 
Society, will be accompanied 
by a title sequence of a Pari- 
sian brasserie with footage of 
players superimposed on 
walls and wine glasses. 
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Rhetoric hides message to Sinn Fein delegates 
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T HE IRA’s assessment 
□f the Good Friday 
agreement published 
in the republican 
newspaper An PhobiacM yes- 
terday, is a flue piece of work. 

Tt- iVflfriTTy reconciles difficult 
aspects, and manages to pfle 
more pressure on Unionist 
leader David TTimble. 

It paves the way for the 
Sinn Fein leadership to push 
through its preferred policy 
switch at the reconvened ard 
fheis (annual conference) on 
May 10. The executive will in 
efffect request that delegates 
rubber-stamp participation in 
the proposed Northern Ire- 
land assembly — anathema to 
many republicans . 

The statement also handily 
emphasises the separate 
nature .of Sinn Fein and the 
IRA. In that there are echoes 
of the IRA’s statement in An 
Phohlacht in September when 
It voiced doubts over the 
Mitchell principles two days 
after Sinn Fein had signed 19 
to them. 

Nobody in the two govern- 
ments or the security forces 
believes that the two are not 
inextricably linked. But yes- 
terday’s statement gives Sinn 
Fein a strong hand when it 
comes to the decommission- 
ing of paramilitary weapons. 

Sinn Fein wQl say it is com- 
mitted to peaceful means, that 
it speaks only for its voters, 
not the IRA. The two govern- 
ments found it difficult to 
counter that argument when 
Sinn Fein was excluded from 
multi-party negotiations after 
two murders in February. 

The media yesterday fo- 
cused on the IRA’s statement 
which read; “Let os make it when there were contrlbu- 


Sinn Fein president Gerry Adams answering questions about the IRA statement yesterday outside Belfast city hall 
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Several of Wiltshire’s white horses, like this one at Hackpen, are under threat from lack of co-ordinated maintenance, and risk fading away 


Hillside horses are looking down in the mouth 


Chalk figures are tourist draws 
but muddle surrounds upkeep 


Geo ff rey Gibbs 


T HE fam ous white horses 
cf Wiltshire's chalk hill- 
sides are tn dire need of 
grooming, fast becoming over- 
grown and grey because cf the 
lade of a county-wide pro- 
gramme to maintain them. 

The hillside carvings — 


some dating back to the 18th 
century — are an unmistakea- 
ble landmark for those travel- 
ling through the county, and 
feature in all the tourist bro- 
chures. Yet their upkeep 
remains the responsibility at 
private landowners or finan- 
cially stretched parish coun- 
cils, who struggle to maintain 
the sharp outlines in the face 


of constant weathering and 
plant en croachmen t. 

Some, such as the Bratton 
white horse, near Westbury, 
carved in 1778 and the oldest 
in the county, have been well 
maintained down the years. 
Others, like the Alton Barnes 
white horse, are slowly being 
eroded. 

Parish councillors admit 
that the latter figure, carved , 
in 1812, has not been re- 1 
chalked for a decade. 

Chris Qingell, National 
Trust property manager at 


Avebury, said that the only 
satisfactory way of malntain- 
ing the figures was by regular 
rechalking, ideally every two 
years. Barbara Raven, parish 
clerk at CberbHl, near Caine, 
said villagers had been con- 
cerned about the state of the 
165ft by 220ft horse below the 
ancient earthworks of Old- 
bury Castle for some time. 

After taking advice the par- , 
ish had now .decided to buy In 
new chalk and volunteers 
from a nearby RAF base 
would help to recover the 


carving in a two-day opera- 
tion later this month. 

The restoration work win 
spare CherhiU the fate of 
other hillside carvings that 
have become overgrown 
down the years. County re- 
cords show, for instance, that 
a figure at Rockley Down, 
near Ogbourne St Andrew, 
was carved in the last cen- 
tury, but today there is no 
trace of it. 

Wiltshire county council's 
tourism marketing officer, 
Dot Williams, said yesterday 


Move to halt ‘cheat ]Air-sea rescue hoax 


teachers’ getting 
better test resu Its 


caller put on probation 


David Ward 


ml FORMER teaman, high 

Aon drugs and drink. 
^^Mcalled rescue services 
to a mythical shipwreck, 
prompting a £240.000 air and 
sea search in the Irish Sea, a 
court heard yesterday. 

Five helicopters, four life- 
boats, 12 coastguard rescue 
teams, an RAF Nimrod and 
merchant vessels from both 
Britain and the Republic of 
Ireland were deployed on the 
six-hour rescue operation, co- 
ordinated by RAF Kinloss in 
Scotland and the lifeboat ser- 
vice in Poole. 

But magistrates at Preston. 
Lancashire, decided not to jail 
ex-Royal Navy engineer 
Sydney Grayston, 52, for the 
hoax call and imposed instead 
a 12-month probation order 
on a man described as a 
chronic alcoholic who lived 
lnaCantasy world. 

Grayston. of Ingd, Preston, 
pleaded guilty to using the 
telecommunication system to 
send false messages. 

“In a drunk and drug-in- 
duoed state, you contacted the 
authorities with the result 
that something like £240,000 
of public money was wasted," 
said magistrate Jonathan 
Feinstein. 

He added: “it is only your 
very peculiar situation which 
enables me not to send you to 
prison. 


John Carnal 
Education Editor 


R andom spot checks 
will be made on 2,000 
schools over the next 
three weeks to stop 
teachers cheating to get better 
results for their pupils in 
national tests at seven, II and 
14. the Qualifications and 
Curriculum Authority said 
yesterday. 

Inspectors will visit about 
10 per cent of state schools to 
discover if staff are opening 
test papers early to give last- 
minute coaching, putting 
answers up on the blackboard 
during the test, or allowing 
pupils to improve their 
answers afterwards. 

Up to 3 millio n children are 
due to take the teste in 
English, maths and science, 
starting on Tuesday. There 
will be compulsory papers for 
pupils aged seven. 11 and 14, 
but most schools are also ex- 
pected to use the authority’s 
optional papers for nine-year- 
olds and there will be pilot 
tests in some primaries for * 
children aged eight and 10. 


Nick Tate, the authority’s 
chief executive, said there 
had been frequent allegations 
of abuse in previous years — 
often by teachers* who were 
suspicious of a neighbouring 
school's success. 

Complaints were rarely 
substantiated, but last year 30 
reached the stage of a formal 
Investigation and 10 cases of 
malpractice were proved. 

Mlnisters promised to 
tighten up test procedures 
after the Guardian reported 
the confessions of primary 
teachers that sealed question 
papers delivered to their 
schools last year were opened 
at least two weeks before the 
tests were taken. 

The teachers justified their 
cheating cm the grounds that 
their socially disadvantaged 
schools would be blighted If 
they got a low rank in local 
performance tables. 

An Essex primary head 
resigned In July after admit- 
ting opening the science 
papers and coaching pupils 
on relevant topics. He said 
heads of small schools were 
under “horrendous pres- 
sures" in combining the roles 


of teacher and administrator. 

Dr Tate said local authority 
and exam board officials 
would make unannounced 
visits to a sample of schools. 
They would check that sealed 
envelopes containing the 
question papers were not 
opened until an hour before 
the test and that pupils were 
not getting improper assis- 
tance. AH head teachers will 
have to sig n an undertaking 
that security procedures have 
been followed. 

Changes in the tests this 
year include compulsory 
mental arithmetic for 11- and 
14-year-olds. They will hear 
questions on a tape recorded 
by the Yorkshire TV continu- 
ity announcer Maggie Mash, 
getting between , five and 15 
seconds to write each answer. 

Dr Tate said a sample of 14- 
year-olds would sit a reading 
and writing test, emphasising 
grammar, spelling and punc- 
tuation. English teachers 
complained last year that 
questions on grammar were 
too theoretical, and this time 
pupils will be given texts to 
test their understanding of. 
concepts. 
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Sydney Grayston: 1 made a hit ofa fool of myself 


Sue McNamara, prosecut- 
ing; said Grayston made a 
phone call to the Liverpool 
coastguard at 5.35 am. an Jan- 
uary 8 clai m i n g he was sail- 
ing a catamaran named 
Naomi to docks at Preston. 
Within the next two hours, he 
made two further calls, say- 
ing he was 20 miles off the 
north-east coast of Northern 
Ireland and was taking to his 
life-raft. 


Grayston was traced by 
police to his home, where offi- 
cers found him asleep in bed. 

"I appear to have made a bit 
of a fool of myself; but don't 
worry, HI send a long letter of 
apology to the coastguard,” 
he told officers. 

Grayston was also banned 
from driving for five years 
after he pleaded guilty to 
driving while over the drink- 
drive limit 


vSo 


clear that there win be no de- 
commissioning by fire IRA 


tions at crucial points by 
senibr ex-IRA men. such Mar- 


This issue, as with any other tin Meehan and Joe Cahill, in- 
matter affecting the IRA its cheating acceptance of the 


functions and objectives, is a 
matter only for the IRA to be 
decided upon and pronounced 
upon by ns.” This should 
have come as no surprise. It 


Good Friday agreement. 

There is a subtle switch in 
emphasis. While even the 
most uncompromising of IRA 
supporters would find most of 


was a simple re-iteration cf the language comforting, the 
IRA policy, and, despite odd phrase jumps out 


noises from the two govern- 
ments, they realised long ago 
that the IRA was not in the 
business of handing over its 
arsenal Nor will it be. 

Tire IRA’s restatement is 


After stinging criticism of 
the British and the planned 
referendum, the statement 
says: “However, the Good Fri- 
day document does mark a 
significant development” It 


designed to strike a chord later praises Sinn Fein, wish- 
wiih the hardliners among ing it further success indevd- 


Sinn Fein delegates. They oping its peace strategy. 


meet in Dublin in nine days* 
time to deliver their response 


AH th is is as close as the 
IRA could ever come to rub- 


to the Stormont accord. The bar-stamping the main points 
party's leaders have been ofthedeaL 


grooming them since the deal The IRA like Sinn Fein, 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID MORRISON 


was struck . Th ey need a two may be able to present its ap- 
thirds majority of delegates to proach to supporters as 


that although the council rec- 
ognised the horses were an 
important tourist attraction, 
it was not in a position to 
fund any long-term 
maintenance. 

A spokesman for English 
Heritage, which is respon- 
sible for the Westbmy horse, 
said: “We expect owners to 
look after monuments on 
their land. If the mon ume nt is 
scheduled, English Heritage 
is prepared to consider grant- 
aid towards conservation and 
management” 


take up seats in the proposed 
assembly. It is a policy which 
implicitly embraces partition. 

The IRA's aim is to reas- 
sure the hawks, while signal- 
ling that they can back Gerry 
Adams, Sinn Fein president 


cherry-picking. But Sinn 
Fein, more used to reacting to 
British or Unionist mistakes, 
wfll have to say yes or no. 

Yesterday’s IRA statement 
points to acceptance, hut it 
also puts in place elements of 


at the ard fheis. It is telling Sinn Fein’s strategy for the 
Sinn Fein members that it tn- mm ing mon ths 
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BRITAIN 7 


Despite publi c . ^^^BZ^BBBBSBggBgSBgB^BBgBriaasas 

Businesses are quietly gearing up to the single currency, whatever Britain decides 


Sterling 


efforts to 


welcome 


the euro 


White politicians wrangle over the 
details, retailers and organisations 
are already tackling the logistics 
off adapting slot machines and tills 


James MeOde 


“S 


know" 


^ ORRY. I 
■ haven’t a 
clue” . . . 
J “Oh, God” 
... “I don't 
I'm in a hurry 


No one questioned in 
Oxford Street, London, yester- 
day could put the sterling 
value — 66p — to the single 
currency exercising EU min- 
isters and threatening bigger 
heartbreak for the pound's de- 
fenders than decimalisation a 
generation ago. 

Their guesses — SOp. £1.50, 
EL20 and, most spectacularly, 
£250 from a man in a cur- 
rency exchange booth — indi- 
cated tile need for more pub- 
lic education before any 
referendum on joining. 

But high street companies 
are preparing for change, be- 
cause from next January 
other European countries will 
be using the euro to settle ac- 
counts and transfer money 
electronically. Coinage and 
notes wm not be in circula- 
tion until 2002. 

Whether or not Britain 
joins monetary union, tour- 
ists could he bringing in a 
rival to other currencies, al- 1 
ready accepted by some 
shops. Although, if Britain 
stays out. other retailers be- 
lieve they will hardly notice 
the difference as many for- 
eign visitors pay by interna- 1 
tional credit card. 


British tourists returning 
from the Continent with 
euros may not need to head 
for the bureau de change for 
conversion to sterling. Marks 
& Spencer, with several 
stores on the Continent, will 
soon have tills that can 
handle the currency. “The fa- 
cility will not be activated in 
every store.” a spokeswoman 
said. "There may not be the 
deman d in Grimsby as there 
may be In Marble Arch.” 

The Federation of Small 
Businesses warned of difficul- 
ties for members. “It is a 
question of handling two sets 
of money, having cash twig 
and training staff", said a 
spokesman. "You will have 
large companies putting pres- 
sure on small companies to 
invoice in euros. We have 
been advising members to 
prepare. People win be spend- 
ing In euros soon whether or 
not Britain is in or out" . 

However, off the high 
street, while ICI wHL be en- 
couraging its suppliers to 
deal in euros and is expecting 
many of its customers to want 
to pay in them, it said there 
would be no compulsion on 
small companies. . 

British Steel said: “Thirty 
per cent, of -our. turnover 
pomes, from mainland Europe 
so we already get paid ln for- 
I eign currency. We have put 
systems in place, to take' in 
euros and pay out in euros if 
this suits any particular sup- 
plier. Our price list will 
remain in sterling." 



The money in 

their pockets 


What Is the euro? 

The name given to the cur- 
rency which will come into 
existence on January 1. 1999, 
and into circulation from the 

beginning of 2002 in those 
countries in the European 
Union signing up for mone- 
tary union this weekend. 

Who wants it ? 

The governments of at least 
11 of the ED'S 15 member 
states. Whether their citizens 
agree is another matter. Big 
business tends to be keen. 
smal l business less so. The 
UK, De nmar k and Sweden are 
wary and are staying outside. 
Greece would like to sign up. 
but it failed to make the quali- 
fying standard. 


rency and a single interest 
rate structure appropriate. 
The right interest rate for the 
German economy, for exam: 
pie, might not be the right one 
for Ireland. 


What will it look like? 
Pretty colourful The seven 
notes (.five to 500 euros) are 
bright with lots of stars to 
underline 
the euro's 
European 
credentials 
and lots of 
architecture 
— Roman- 
esque 
bridges. 

Renaissance 
arches, kind 
of thing. 

The eight 
coins are 
plain and 
brassy look- 
ing, though the one and two 
euro coins are bi-metallic; the 
one euro looks like a gold- 
coloured polo with a silvered 
circle in the 


Do we have to have it? 

No. The Government has laid 
down its own tests for decid- 
ing whether the single cur- 
rency is right for Britain. S' 
those are met, if Labour wins 
the next election, if the Cabi- 
net decides membership is a 
good idea and Parliament 
agrees, the issue will be put to 
a referendum so we can still 
say "no”. If the Conservatives 
win the next election the pros- 
pect of Britain Joining recedes 
even fluther. 

Will it fit in slot machines? 
As the value of the largest de- 
nomination coin is two euro 
— £1.32 — the euro is unlikely 
to be all things 
to all slot 
machines. 


Will we be 
able to spend 
it in the shops 
here — along 
with the 
pound? 

Some shops 
already take 
foreign cur- 
rency and will 
presumably 
take the euro, 
but they will tend to be lim- 
ited to tourist areas. 


Will the Queen's head be on 
it? 

Almost everyone has agreed a 
common design on the bank 
notes, but the Bank of Eng- 
land has requested that room 
be left for a "national sym- 
bol" on any notes printed in 
the UK. Coins will have a 
“national side”, so the Queen 
may yet feature. 


What happens to the pound 
in our pocket ? 

If we sign up for the single 
currency the pound will be 
phased out 
Will prices go np? 

For those countries outside 
the euro-area there is no 
reason why they should. Even 
for those inside it is hard to 
see why prices might in- 
crease, but those who remem- 
ber decimalisation in Britain 
might take a different view. 


Singing the changes: Tills at Marks & Spencer, which has several stores on thfe Continent, will soon be set up for the euro 


What will it be worth? 

One ecu (European currency 
unit), which is currently 
worth about 66p. After that its 
value against the pound will 
vary according to the whims 
of the world’s foreign ex- 
change markets. 


When win other countries 
have it? 

From January L 1999. though 
notes and coins won’t arrive 
for another three years. 


Some taxi drivers are al- By law you can only charge 
ready offered payment in for- the meter rate, and you have 


coins and is about to consider I the pub trade, confessed Mike 


ready offered payment in for- the meter rate, and you have r the headache of dealing with Ripley, spokesman for the 
feign-' currencies add have to work out then -what it is in : r both euros and sterling: One Brewers and Licensed 


deals with banks and bureaux another currency and err on I possibility may be apparently Retailers Association. "Cus- 


to change them. “Most would I the side of caution to make 


preferto be paid in sterling”, ( sure you don’t lose.’ 


charging higher fares In tomers will be complaining 
euros but delivering cha n g e about euros whether they are 


said Dennis Conyon, cha ir - London Underground has in sterling. That may be too using them or not Within 


man of the National Fedora- Just finished a £850,000 pro- 


tion of Taxi-Cab Associations. | gramme adapting slot ma- 


difficult- 

The euro is not yet the 


minutes they will have 
worked out how many you 


“The meter works in pounds. 1 chines for the new 50p and £2 | mam topic of conversation in | need to buy a round. 


Why do we need it? 
Supporters say it will make it 
easier and cheaper to do busi- 
ness between countries in the 
euro-area, that is, ail the EU 
except Britain, Greece. 
Sweden and Denmark. Oppo- 
nents argue that individual 
economies are not similar 
enough to make a single cur- 


Will that help when we go 
on holiday? 

Within the euro-area you will 
only need one currency. Just 
as handy, those annoying bits 
of cash you always have left 
but which aren't worth 
rhanging back to pounds C 311 
be stuffed in a jar and used 
again next year — even if you 
are going to a different 
country within the single cur- 
rency bloc. 


Drug dealer killed with arsenic in Indian sweet 


‘Victim of abuse’ has her 
murder conviction upheld 
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Amelia Gentleman 


T HE Court of Appeal 
yesterday dismissed 
an appeal by Zoora 
Shah against her con- 
viction for tile murder of a 
man whom she alleged sub- 
jected her to years abuse. ■ 
There were screams.- and 
cries of “no" from her chil- 
dren in the public gallery as 
the decision was announced. 

Shah, a mother of three 
from Bradford whose hus- 
band abandoned her before 
the birth of their third child. 
pi e ced not guilty to murder 
at Leeds crown court in 1993. 

But at her appeal she admit- 
ted twice poisoning Moham- 
med Azam, aged 47, with 
arsenic, saying she was so de- 
pressed she was not respon- 
sible for her actions. 

Her 'counsel, Edward Fitz- 
gerald QC, told Justice , 
Kennedy , sitting with Mr Jus- 
tice Butterfield and Mr Jus- ' 
tice Richards, that Shahs | 
conviction was unsafe due to ; 
her diminished responsi- 
bility; Shah, an illiterate from 
rural Pakistan who came to 
Britain for an arranged mar- 
riage in the 1970s. had not 
told the ftiH story of her treat- 



Zoora Shah 
(left) resolved 
to act when 
Azam took a 
sexual interest 
in her teenage 
daughters. She 
acquired 
arsenic, in 
green powder 
form, and laced 


a i ssamnsa 


ment by Azam, a drug dealer, 
because she did not want to 
bring shame on herfamily. 

But Lord Justice Kennedy 
said he found Shah's evidence 
not capable of belief "By her 
own admission she has lied 

repeatedly dn the past, and we 
are far from satisfied that she 
hag ceased to do so." 

During- the appeal. Shah, in 
her mid-405, told how she had 
agreed to have sex with 
Azam, in return for his find- 
ing her a home after her hus- 
band left In 1982 he asked her 
to brine drugs from P akis t a n 


when she visited her family, 
she alleged. When she came 
back empty-handed be was vi- 
olently abusive. Azam was 
jaded for drugs offences in 
1984, but after his release the 
abuse continued. At one stage 
she tried to hire a hitman. 

She resolved to act herself 
when Azam took a sexual in- 
terest in her two teenage 
daughters. Shah acquired 
arsenic, in green powder 
; form, in Pakistan and laced a 
| gamosa — aiming to diminish 
his sex drive, she said. He 
was ill for a month. Later she 


spiked a gagrella — an Indian 

sweet — with a teaspoon of 
poison, knowing it amid be 
fetal, and fed him it at a fam- 
ily gathering. He died the 
next day. 

The Judges ruled, that much 
of her evidence rested on the 
riaim she was abused for 
years, yet no one seemed to 
have noticed a single suspi- 
cious bruise — other than one 
black eye Although “plainly 
at times anxious, undernour- 
ished and depressed ”, she was 
a strong-wified woman who 
“conspired to commit forgery, 
hired a bit man and when 
double-crossed made allega- 
I horn of rape and theft which 
i she now admits to be false,” 
the Judgment < wiri Permission 
to appeal to the Lords was 
, refused. 

Shah's eldest daughter, 
Naseem, aged 24. said outside 
court “She was Just a mother 
who was looking out tor her 
kids and doing as best she 
could. We’re devastated.’* . 

A spokeswoman for the 
So uthall Black Sisters, a west 
London pressure group, said: 
“Male prejudice and lack of 
compassion for women who 
suffer domestic violence is 
alive and well within the legal 
profession.” 
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Naseem Shah, aged 24 (right), and Foxia, aged 17, leave court after their mother’s appeal was refused photograph: ben curto 


UK identifies seized wartime bank accounts 


Wcbard riorto»i-Tay*or 


T HE Government jester - 
day published on the h> 

ternet the names of 

25,000 owners of 
counts seized daring 
in a move paving 
toward the repayment 1 rf mil 
lions of pounds worth a a, 
sets to victims of Nazi 


prosecution. mnfis- 

The assets were ^uns- 
eated under "trading 

the enemy" re ff$taction 
which made no distinctly 

between 

of Nazi puppet regimes or 


Nazi-occupied countries, 
and Jews. .Up to 10 per cent 
of the names, which -Include 
companies as well as indi- 
viduals. are believed to be 
Jews and other victims of 
the Nazis, living at the time 
in Germany, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Romania. 

The names also include 
Japanese residents with as- 
sets invested in Britain. 

The move, announced by 
Margaret Beckett, Trade 
Secretary, has important 
implications for the Govern- 
ment’s claim that the 1951 
peace treaty with Japan can- 
not be reopened and that 


Japanese PoW survivors 
cannot be compensated. 

The Government agreed to 
repay the assets of Nazi vic- 
tims despite post-war peace 
treaties with central and 
eastern European countries 
which officially settled the 
issue of compensation. 

In the event, Jews and 
other minority groups were 
ignored by the post-war 
communist regimes there. 

Mrs Beckett last month 
agreed to set up a claims pro- 
I cedure and an initial £2 mll- 
1 lion fond for Nazi victims 
whose assets were seized in 
Britain, after pressure from 


the World Jewish Congress 
and the London-based Holo- 
caust Educational Trust 

She also apologised for the 
“insensitive” attitude shown 
by British officials after the 
war and their unsympathetic 
approach towards Nazi vic- 
tims with assets in Britain. 

Sbe said yesterday that the 
procedure “will be based on 
foe principle that confiscated 
assets placed in the United 
Kingdom by victims of Nazi 
persecution should be - 
returned to them by the , 
United Kingdom where prac- 
ticable and where claims can 
he validated". 


She is to appoint an “inde- 
pendent third party" to over- 
see repayment of assets. • 

A further 5.000 names of 
wartime residents of other 
countries, including former 
Yugoslavia, former Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland, will be 
published later. 

Lord Janner, chairman of 
the Holocaust Educational 
Trust, said yesterday that at 
least some survivors and 
their families should now get 
their assets back. 

"It could be on no better 
day than the SOth anniver- 
sary of Israel’s indepen- 
dence", he said. 


A World Jewish Congress 
spokesman said: 

“This action by Britain is a 
shining example of honour 
and decency which should 
serve as 8 model for other 
countries” — a pointed refer- 
ence to problems foe group is 
facing in persuading Switzer- 
land to reveal the names on 
dormant Holocaust-era 
accounts. 

The list of names published 
yesterday are available on foe 
following Internet site: ' 
www.enemyproperiy.gov.iik 
and the trust has set up a day- 
time helpline number: 
01712225115. 
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Lewinsky 


returns to 


rile Clinton 


Martin Kettte In Washington 


T HE spectre of Mon- 
ica Lewinsky 
returned to haunt 
BID Clinton yester- 
day, when the presi- 
dent's much-postponed first 
solo press conference of 1938 
was nearly knocked off 
course by news t ha t the for- 
mer White House intern has 
been ordered to give poten- 
tially damaging evidence 
against him to a Washington 
grand jury. 

Mr Clinton's appearance at 
the White House press confer- 
ence was dominated by persis- 
tent questioning about the 
Lewinsky affair, and in partic- 
ular about the investigations 
of the Whitewater special 
prosecutor, Kenneth Starr. 

In a confident and accom- 
plished performance, Mr 
Clinton said he had 
"answered repeatedly and 
have nothing to say” about 
Ms Lewinsky, adding: "I 
think modestly observant 
people are fully capable of 
drawing their own conclu- 
sions” about Mr Starr. 

After months of avoiding 
ordeal by White House press 
corps, Mr Clinton’s advisers 
decided on Wednesday that 
the aura of scandal that 
nearly engulfed his presi- 
dency in January had abated 
sufficiently to allow them to 
schedule Mr Clinton’s first 
wide-ranging news confer- 


ence of fiie year. The White 
House hoped that a combina- 
tion of some of the best quar- 
terly economic figures .for a 
generation, and the opportu- 
nity to make a final appeal to 
the Senate to pass the bill au- 
thorising Nato expa ns ion 
would ensure that Mr Clinton 

kept control of the agenda. 

However, when news of the 
press conference began to cir- 
culate it was rapidly jo ined by 
the most significant leak for 


‘Modestly 
observant 
people can 
draw their own 
conclusions 1 


many weeks in the otherwise 
dormant Lewinsky affeir. It 
emerged on Wednesday eve- 
ning that a federal judge had 
sided with Mr Starr and ruled 
that Ms Lewinsky did not 
have an enforceable immu- 
nity- from- prose cation deal: 
This opened the way for Mr 
Starr to order her to give evi- 
dence to a grand jury or face 1 
likely prosecution. 

Ms Lewinsky, who is in Cal- 
ifornia, had no comment an 
the leak, which was con- 
firmed by the office of Judge 
Norma Holloway Johnson. 

Ms Lewinsky’s lawyer, Wil- 


liam Ginsburg, said he had 
not been officially informed of 
the decision, but he has said 
in the past that he would ap- 
peal against such a r uling . 
The prospect of Ms Lewinsky 
being forced into court is 
regarded as the greatest 
threat to Mr Clinton's denial 
strategy, which has boosted 
his ratings to record levels. 

Addressing journalists in 
the White House Eas t Room, 
Mr din ton made a short pre- 
liminary statement about yes- 


terday’ s economic news, 
which showed economic 
growth of 42 per cent In the 
first quarter of 1998. The first 
question — and half of all 
those that followed — focused 
on Ms Lewinsky and the con- 
tinuing battle between Mr 
CUnton and Mr Starr. 

Mr Clinton upheld his pol- 
icy cf refusing to give detailed 
answers to questions relating 
to his legal battles and the ac- 
cusations g gaingf his conduct. 
"It’s important for me not to 
say any more about this.” he 
told one questioner. 

He was pressed repeatedly 
about the White House's 
claims of executive privilege 
to prevent secret service 
agents and two White House 
advisers from having to 
answer questions from Mr 
Starr’s team. He also de- 
fended Hillary Clinton’s 
refusal to answer questions 
about conversations with her 
husband during five hours of 
questioning last Saturday. 


Indicted ex-president fails 
to amaze Venezuelans 


Few are shocked by 
claims against Cartes 
Andres Perez (right). 
As Jane Knight 
in Caracas reports, 
palm-greasing has 
become part of 
the country’s culture 



F EW eyebrows were 
raised when the former 
Venezuelan president 
Carlos Andres Pdrez was ar- 
rested last month on corrup- 
tion charges. 

He had already been 
removed from office and 
served two years in prison 
and nnriar house arrest after 
a case involving the misuse of 
£10 millio n of public fluids. 

He is now being charged 
with illegal enrichment A Ca- 
racas court has alleged that 
FGrez, aged 75, held multi-mil- 
lion- dollar off-shore accoun t s 
with his mistress, Cecilia 
Matos. 

“Venezuelans think that all 
politicians in power enrich 
themsel ves, hut there is noth- 
ing they can accuse me of . . . 
this is an endless political 
lynching,” Pferez said from 
the luxurious apartment 
where he is under house ar- 
rest until his case is tried. 

Whether he is innocent or 
not on this count Perez is 
regarded by many as the em- 
bodiment of a wave of dishon- 


esty that has swept the 
country. 

“He may not be guilty in 
this respect but I have no 
doubt that he is corrupt" said 
Gustavo Coronet a represen- 
tative of Transparency Inter- 
national, a worldwide non- 
governmental organisation 
which investigates 

corruption. 

"But he is certainly not the 
only one in Venezuela and 
certainly not the worst — it 
was just easier to catch him." 

The organisation ranked 
Venezuela the sixth most cor- 
rupt country last year behind 
such countries as Nigeria and 
Colombia. 

The country’s general 
comptroller, Eduardo Roche 
Lander, who audits the gov- 
ernment’s accounts, linked 
127 functionaries to corrup- 
tion in a report this week. 

“Corruption is a cancer 
that has deteriorated the Ven- 
ezuelan social and adminis- 
trative structure, it is worse 
now than in previous govern- 
ments." he said. 


The energy minister, Erwin 
Arrieta, has been fined 
£120.000 after the state oil 
company’s planes were used 


for trips with family and 
friends. One of the listed pas- 
sengers was the anti-corrup- 
tion commissioner, Adelso 
Gonzfilez Urdaneta. 

Barely a day passes without 
reports of a corruption scan- 
, dal, and the public prosecutor 
processed 27,000 corruption 
cases last year. Mr Coronet 
estimates that the country 
has lost at least £60 billion to 
corruption in the last 20 
years, a figure obtained by 
calculating how much oil tax 
cannot he accounted for. 

“Now everybody is adopt- 
ing corruption as a culture, as 
a way of life,” he said. 

In Venezuela, anything is 
possible with a little money to 
grease palms. A few dollars is 
enough to secure a medical 
permit showing fitness to 
drive, and no one taking the 
written driving test ca n ex- 
pect to pass without paying 
someone for the answers. 

One exporter said that cor- 
ruption was so rife in the cus- 
toms service that he routinely 
paid bribes of £30 per con- 
tainer to avoid delays and 
warehouse charges. 

Ironically. President Rafael 
Caldera was elected in 1993 on 
an anti -corruption, platform. 

‘This administration Is the 
most corrupt,’’ claimed PSrez, 
who hopes to be elected a sen- 
ator in December. 

He denied having millions 
stashed off-shore, saying the 
most he ever held In a joint 
account was around £22,000. 
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A nun visits w pari s hioner’s rfiildr wn nffar a Spanish-lan g na g e Maas for the United States’s rapidly growing Hispanic minority photograph: bus lucia 


California raises language barrier 


The English-speaking majority is acting to curb 
the onslaught of Spanish, writes Martin Kettle 


B Y THE middle of the 
next century — 
merely 52 years 
away — a quarter of 
the population of the 
United States will be of His- 
panic origin. But already 
state and federal authori- 
ties are coining under pres- 
sure in conflicts between 
the growing minority of 
Spanish-speaking Hispanic 
Americans and an English- 
speaking majority fearful 
of creeping bilingualism. 

Californians are about to 
vote on a measure which 
would cut back on local bi- 
lingual educational pro- 
grammes. If adopted, the 
plan would force more than 
a million Hiqianin children 
Into Intensive English pro- 
grammes intended to pro- 
tect English as the state's 
unofficial single language. 


Californians will vote on 
the issue in a referendum on 
June 2. Proposition 227 
would require non-native 
Rn gtish speakers in Califor- 


nia schools to receive a year 
of English imm ersion in- 
struction and than to move 
into regular classes where 
onl y English is s poken. 

A waiver system would 
allow parents to insist on a 
more extended period of bi- 
lingual teaching and to ob- 
tain exemp tions for chil- 
dren aged 10 and upwards. 
But both proponents and 
opponents acknowledge 
that few parents would 
take advantage of the 
waiver system, and that the 
vast majority of the 1.4 mil- 
lion non-native English 
speaking children in Cali- 
fornia will be affected. 

Polls indicate at least 


70 per cent of Californians 
support the measure. Sig- 
nificantly, so do more thaw 
half of the state’s Hispanic 
voters. But the strongest 
support, stronger even 
than that from white 
English speakers, comes 
from California’s Asian-' 
American voters — US dti- 


department are opposed to 
a measure which takes 
away the flexibility which 
local school boards have 
enjoyed on bilingual and 
other teaching methods. Mr 
Clinton also tears that the 
passing of the proposition 
would encourage English 
speaking voters in other 
States With big Hispanic 
populations — notably 
Florida and Texas — to 
copy California. Moreover, 
he fears that it may spark 


Proposition 227 is an attempt to place 
children in ‘an educational straitjacket’ 


zens of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean and Vietnamese or- 
igin — three-quarters of 
whom say they will back 
Proposition 227. 

The Clinton administra- 
tion is uncertain how to 
respond. Instinctively, Mr 
Clinton and his education 


rightwing campaigners to 
launch other campaigns 
with a sharp ethnic edge. 

On the other band, both 
he and his vice-president. 
A1 Gore, who hopes to run 
for the White House in 
2000, understand the im- 
portance of California to 


Democratic hopes in this 
year's November mid-term 
election and in the presi- 
dential contest two years 
from now. 

This week, therefore, the 
administration announced 


that it opposed Proposition 
227, but the White House 
left it to the federal educa- 
tion department to say so. 
The education secretary. 
Bichard Riley, condemned 
the ballot as a counterpro- 
ductive attempt to place 
children with different lan- 
guage needs in “an educa- 
tional straitjacket”. 

Mr Clinton’s low-profile 
stance resembles his ap- 
proach in 1996 against Cali- 
fornia’s Proposition 209 
ballot initiative to roll back 
affirmative action in state 
schools. Proposition 209 
was passed comfortably, 
but Mr CUnton simulta- 
neously won the state's pre- 
cious 54 electoral college 
votes in the presidential 
contest 


President ‘confident 9 on Nato expansion 


Mattel Ksttle in Washington 


A BITTER political argu- 
ment about plans for 
Nato's eastward expan- 
sion and the admission of 
Poland, Hungary and the 
Czech Republic moved to a 
climax in the United States 
Senate last night 
President Clinton said he 
was confident of “a positive 
vote” on ratification of expan- 
sion!. Both Mr Clinton and the 
secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, spent part of yester- 


day mi the telephone lobbying 
undecided senators. 

Much of yesterday’s discus- 
sion focused on attempts by 
opponents of expansion to 
gather support for two key 
amendments from a mong the 
dozens tabled for debate. 

The first, which was pro- 
posed by Republican Senator 
John Warner of Virginia, 
would impose a three-year hi- 
atus before Nato considers 
any further new members. 
The second, proposed by 
Democratic Senator Daniel 
Moynlhan of New York would 


require prospective new 
members to join the Euro- 
pean Union before being ad- 
mitted to the military 
alii an te 

The debate has revealed 
deep divisions wi thin both 
parties about the wisdom of 
Nato expansion, which critics 
see as a needless provocation 
of Russia, and anxieties about 
rivalries between eastern 
European countries left out 

Democrats have tended to 
focus on its impact on Russia. 

"What worries me most is 
that Nato expansion need- 


lessly risks poisoning Rus- 
sia’s relationship with the 
United States, and increases 
the ‘odds that Russian ultra- 
nationalists will gain power 
in the post-Yeltsin era.” said 
Democratic Senator Paul 
WeHstone of Minnesota. 

On the right, opponents 
have focused on moves to 
restrict Nato from becoming 
an interventionist, peace- 
keeping farce instead of a 
purely defensive role. 

“The new Nato win signal 
an end of Nato as a defence 
alliance and the beginning of 


its new role as- a regional 
peacekeeping organisation," 
Republican Senator Larry 
Craig of Idaho said. 

Another Republican, Sena- 
tor John Ashcraft of Missouri, 
said: “It would be perilous in- 
deed if we were to change the 
n a tu r e of Nato- to maim it a 
global police operation instead 
of the defender of territory it 
was designed to be.” 

The critics have won the ar- 
gument outside Washing ton, 
with former ambassadors and 
mil i t a r y historians queueing 
up to oppose expansion. 



Barbecues and picnics 
mark Israel’s birthday 


David Sharrock in Har Homa 
witnesses a highly-charged day 
of 50th anniversary festivities 


A child flicks an insect off the barrel of a Howitzer cannon during a weapons show held to mark Israel’s 50th anniversary photograph: jacquhjneuwma 


M OST Israelis cele- 
brated their coun- 
try's 50th birthday 
yesterday with 
beach barbecues and picnics 
in the park, taking a day off 
from arguing about their 
past present and future state. 

A minori ty staged noisy 
demonstrations for or against 
Jewish expansion into Arab 
lands on the south-eastern 

fringe of Jerusalem. Har 
Homa — which Palestinians 
call. Jabal Abu Ghneim — was 
the focus of a rally and 
counter-rally. 

The controversial new Jew- 
ish district, a vast project in- 
tended to house 30,000 people, 
Is nearer to Palestinian-con- 
trolled Bethlehem than to the 
centre of Jerusalem. 

When ground was broken 
here In March last year, polit- 
ical talks between Israelis 
and Palestinians went Into 
deepfreeze. 

On Monday Tony Blair 
hopes that talks hosted by 
him in London will end the 
deadlock, although British 


officials admit that the gaps 
may well prove too wide to 
breach. 

The United States vice-pres- 
ident, A1 Gore, was guest of 
honour of the prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, at a 
sound and lights extrava- 
ganza to Jerusalem last night 
The script for the show was in 
dispute until the curtains 
went up because of Ultra-Or- 
thodox objections to an i te m 
in which dancers strip to 
their knickers. Artists threat- 
ened to pull out if cuts were 
made. President Ezer Weiz- 
man spent the day mediat ing 

Mr Gore paid a warm trib- 
ute to IsraeL “We stand with 
you, we support your dream. 
From tiie ashes of the Holo- 
caust arose the phoenix of the 
state of Israel. In Israel. 
Americans see a reflection of 
our own heritage, our own 
struggle for freedom and the 
nght to live in peace with se- 
curity,” be said. 

Mr Gore will "not mediate 
or negotiate” during his visit, 
a White House official said. 


dampening hopes of a break- 
tiirough in the peace process 
before the London talks. 

Such is Mr Gore’s sensitiv- 
ity over his visit that in order 
to avoid offe nding ms hosts 
he will leave Israel on a short 
trip to Saudi Arabia before 
returning less than a day 
later to meet Yasser Arafat fo 
Gaza. 

Two thousand rightwing 
Jews laid a symbolic corner- 
stone at Har Homa to urge Mr 
Netanyahu to end the de facto 
freeze on construction. 

On a hilltop feeing the 
worksrie. peace activists 
settled a huge inflatable dove 
and blasted slogans at their 
adversaries. They daubed 
“Hm of blood" lnd ‘ Tfe? 
Homa equals war" on perime- 
ter fences. 

Meanwhile, In an air and 
naval display, fighter jets 
formed the number 50 and 
trailed blue and white smoke 
while gunboats powered 
along the coast 

And to prove that you can 
never please everyone, ultra- 
.Orthodox Jews in the Mea 
Shearim district of Jer usalem 
tore Israeli flags from cars in 
protest at the creation of a 
Jewish state, which they con- 
sider blasphemous before the 
coining of the Messiah. 
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Tunc couple deported for unruly 


WORLD NEWS 9 


iwi Traynor In Bonn 
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L jj?® ti ran a week 
after an extreme rac- 
- Party captured 
the biggest vote in 
an election in post. 

BavS 

authorities have ordered the 
deportation of a Turkish mar- 
ried couple who have lived in 
Germany for 30 years be- 
came of the criminal record 
of their son. aged 13 

instance 

of its land, Munich authori- 
ties gave the couple until 

, to leave ^rmany 
with their son or face forcible 
deportation. The Bavarian 
government last week pro- 
posed new anti-foreigner mea- 
sures, calling for the compul- 
sory repatriation of 
unmigrants whose children 
are found guilty of offences. 

Since Sunday, when the Mu- 
nich-based German People’s 
Union (DVU) netted almost 


vote ta *e 
®astera state of Saxony-Anhalt 

fo ® ^ aHft-foreigner plat- 

HV^’e BaVarla s rulin e Chris- 
tian Social Unionhas been 
siting far a tougher campaign 

^ order and Lmml- 

gr«ion. The CSU hopes to 

^™ C n U ^ eaPBCal0ftheeX - 
"The DVlJ's election results 
are already showing their 
fafai effect," said Siegried 
Benker of the Bavarian 
Greais. ‘The CSU is firmly 
decided to make a show as the 
Party of deportations, exclu- 
sion and social polarisation.” 

The Munich Turkish family ! 
has not been named. Their de- 
linquent son, said by the au- 
thorities to represent a "mas- 
sive risk to pnblic security 
I and order”, was bom in Ger- 
many- The couple's other chil- 
dren, two adult sons, have not 
been ordered to leave. 

Around 30 illegal immi- 
grants have been on hunger 
strike since early this week at 


Clashes feared as German neo-Nazis go on march 


De Gaulle ‘would 
have liked 
1 968 rioters shot 1 


Paul Webster In Part s 

C harles de Gaulle’s 

image of disinterested 
patriotic grandeur 
has taken a knock with the 
publication of an insider’s 
diaries revealing a blood- 
thirsty, petty politician 
who wanted some of the 
May 1968 student protest- 
ers shot dead and dis misse d 
African leaders as “very 
boring". 

The 790 pages might have 
been dismissed as vengeful 
sensationalism had they not 
been written by Jacques Foc- 
cart, the official at the centre 
of GauHist secret strategy In 
France and Africa. 

Foccart, a former resis- 
tance colonel who had to 
report to the president 
daily, decided to . publish 
his 'notes just before he died 
last year. Le General en mai, 
published this week, covers 
1968 and 1969, De Gaulle's 
last two years as president. 

A sequence of verbatim 
accounts of previously un- 
published presidential deci- 
sions confirms De Gaulle’s 
hesitancy and irresolution 
during the student rebel- ■ 
lion, whose 30th anniver- 
sary is now being conunem- 1 
orated. This was first 
disclosed in the posthu- 
mously published memoirs 
of De Gaulle’s successor. 
Georges Pompidou. 

Once the rioting was 
over, the general believed 
that more force should 
have been used. 

Foccart noted down an in- 


terview between the presi- 
dent and his interior minis- 
ter. Christian Fonchet. 
Accused of holding back 
the riot police during the 
revolt, Fonchet told De 
Gaulle that tougher action 
at the peak of the troubles 
would have left at least 15 
dead and the rebellion 
would have worsened. 

According to Foccart. De 
Ganlle replied: “There 
might have been a longer 
period of Jumplness but the 
situation would have been 
clearer.” 

Foccart 's disclosures indi- 
cate that De Gaulle handled 
politics In the style of the 
self-interested politicians of 
the Fourth Republic whom 
he purported to despise. 
Pettiness and petulance 
emerge from every page. 

'« Every Gaullist official 
1 was chosen personally by 
the president, who Foccart 
says intervened repeatedly 
to obtain jobs tor some of 
his relatives and was in- 
volved in dubious financial 
j transactions. 

Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing revelation is of the gen- 
eral’s disdain for African 
leaders, with whom Foccart 
was the main Miik. in No- 
vember 1968 De Gaulle told 
Foccart to ban les negres 
from the presidential pal- 
ace for at Least two months. 

“It’s not so much the time 
they take up, even though 
that is very boring, but be- 
cause it has a bad effect 
outside,” Foccart was told. 
“No one wants to see negres 
every day at the Elys4e." 


THOUSANDS of neo-Nazis 
* are expected to converge 
on Leipzig today for May 
Day protests about more 
than 5 million unemployed, 
and to demand that immi- 
pants be expelled to create 
jobs for Germans, writes 
Ian Traynor in Bonn. j 
The May Day demonstra- 
tion got the go-ahead yes- ! 

a detention centre in the north- 
western town of Bueren. 
Human rights activists said 
the mood at the institution was 
“very tense". The hunger- 
strikers, mainly from Africa 
and India, have been detained 
on average for 64 days. 

Munich authorities said the 
Turkish boy was guilty of 61 
offences, including grievous 
bodily barm and robbery, and 
his parents were responsible 
for failing to supervise him. 


terday when the adminis- 
trative court in the state of 1 
Saxony overruled a ban by , 
the Leipzig authorities, 
who feared violence 
betweenthe extreme right 
and hard left. 

Leftwjng radicals who rit- 
ually clash with police each 
May Day have also vowed to 
head tor Leipzig for a show- 

There is no known prece- 
dent for such a deportation, 
however, and legal experts 
said the law governing the 
rights of immigrants would 
need to be changed to allow it 
to be carried out. The Turkish 
couple axe also likely to ap- 
peal, at the very least delay- 
ing the expulsions. 

CSU officials said yesterday 
that they would keep up their 
tough line on immigrants to 
shore up their vote in state and 


down with the neo-Nazis, 
who have been buoyed by 
the extreme right's strong 
election performance in the 
neighbouring state of Sax- 
ony-Anhah. 

Leipzig council initially 
banned the marches, saying 
it did not have the police 
manpower to patrol the city, 
and prevent dashes. 


general elections in Septem- 
ber. They urged their sister 
party, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's Christian Democrats, to 
do likewise. Manfred Kant her, 
the hardline interior minister, 
said his stance on Immigration 
and law and order was tough 
enough already. 

In Saxony-Anhalt. the DVU 
conducted a lightning poster 

campaign declaring “Foreign- 
ers Out" and "German Money 
for Germans' Jobs". 
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Karl Lamers, a foreign pol- 
icy adviser to Mr Kohl and 
his parliamentar y spokesman 
on foreign affairs, said: “We 
can’t ignore the fact that in 
certain types of crime, the for- 
eigners’’ share is markedly 
high, although it’s differenti- 
ated and not the foreigners 
who are settled here." 

Most of Germany's more 
than ? million immigrants 
are ranked as second-class cit- 
izens and are denied the right 
to vote unless they gain Ger- j 
man citizenship — a difficult 1 
process far most. Parliament i 
recently threw out proposals 
making citizenship easier for 
foreigners to obtain. Citizen- 
ship, based on an imperial 
edict from 1913, is founded on 
blood and ethnicity. 

The opposition Social Dem- 
ocrats, tipped to emerge as 
the strongest party to Septem- 
ber’s general election, have 
pledged to change the pass- 
port laws if they lead the next 
government But there are no 
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votes in courting the immi- 
grant constituency, and per- 
haps votes to be lost by being 
thought to be too friendly 
towards foreigners. 

The SPD’s response is to 
stress that illegal employ- 
ment has to be combated. 
Franz Muntefering, the SPD 
election campaign manager, 
said rierrtpjrfg down on the 
black market In jobs would 
stem Ger mans * resentment at 
foreigners working for 
cheaper rates on the building ! 
sites of eastern Germany. 

But it is hard to find these 
conditions in Saxony-Anhalt i 
Less than 2 per cent of the 
state's population are immi- I 
grants; unemployment stands 
at 25 per cent, yet 13 per cent 
voted far the racist right. 

The SPD appears fearful of 
touching the foreigners' issue 
in the election campaign. "If 
we make the foreigners Issue 
a main campaign topic, what 
do you think would happen?" 
asked Mr Muntefering.. 


‘If we make 
the foreigners’ 
issue a main 
campaign 
topic, what do 
you think 
would 
happen?’ 


Franz Muntefering, 
election campaign 
manager of the 
Social Democrats 


Milosevic shuns 
West’s warning 
on Kosovo force 


"'V . ty " , 


A Serbian policeman stands in front of ethnic Albanian students to prevent them entering a university building in 
Pristina, after Belgrade reneged on an agreement allowing them to return to colleges in Kosovo photograph: srdjan sun 


fan Black 
Diplomatic Editor 

N EW international 
moves to pressure Yu- 
goslavia to ease up in 
Kosova made little impact 
yesterday amid new warnings 
that the province is heading 
for aU-out war. 

"The situation in Kosovo is 
deteriorating, and we must 
not allow that,” the Nato sec- 
retary-general, Javier Solana, 
warned after meeting Mac- 
edonian officials. 

In London, Robin Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, told MPs 
that President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic had to choose between 
"peace and confrontation” to 
save Yugoslavia from isolation 
by- the world community. 

Serbia had sent more 
troops, tanks and artillery to 
the region, he said, warning; 
“President Milosevic contin- 
ues to choose violence and 
repression over dialogue." 

In Kosovo, ethnic Albanians 
dismissed as inadequate 
Wednesday’s decision by the 
six-country Contact Group to 
freeze Yugoslav assets abroad, 
and insisted that more force- 
fid action was necessary. 

Belgrade blamed the group 
for "strengthening Albanian 
separatism and terrorism”. 

British officials said fur- 
ther action was likely if Mr 
Milosevic failed to respond to 
the decision to freeze his 
country's foreign assets. 

The move was weakened 
when Russia, a strong sup- 
porter of the Serbs, dissented 
from a threat agreed by the 


other five — Britain, France, 
the United States, Germany 
and Italy — to block new in- 
vestments in Serbia if Bel- 
grade had not signed up to a 
framework for folks by May 9. 

“We don’t have a rosy view 
of the prospects of getting 
Milosevic to accede to our de- 
mands," a British official said 
"Its going to be a hard road. 

Contact Group ministers 
are due to meet in London 
next Friday before the Group 
of Eight ummit In Birming- 
ham to assess progress. The 
Contact Group promised to 
promote Belgrade's “full inte- 
gration in the international 
community", including the fi- 
nancial Institutions whose 
support it needs. 

In Bonn the German for- 
eign minister, Klaus Kinkel, 
also urged Mr Milosevic to 
find a political resolution in 
Kosovo “before it's too late". 

International pressure has 
forced Belgrade to offer nego- 
tiations to restore the auton- 
omy it withdrew from Kosovo 
in 1989, but few ethnic Albani- 
ans seem ready to settle for 
less than full independence. 

Ibrahim Rugova. president 
of the self-styled Republic of 
Kosovo, is urging the pursuit 
of independence through non- 
I violence, hut analysts believe 
he is being undermined by 
the escalating situation. 

The well-armed Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army (KLA) has 
stepped up attacks on Serbian 
patrols and checkpoints. 
More than 100 people have 
been killed since a crackdown 
by Serbian police and mili- 
tary units began in March. 




Madrid urged to act as I Mafia bosses 

toxic threat worsens SSSSSSL 


Richard BasUn 
In San Lucas La Mayor 


V OLUNTEERS hauled 
thousands of dead fish 
yesterday from waters 
poisoned by an ecological di- 
saster in southern Spain, as 
experts urged the government 
to take control of the recovery 
effort. 

Flocks of heron and egrets 
feasting on the conta min a te d 
corpses offish, frogs and eel 
have raised fears that the dev- 
astation, caused by a toxic 
spin last weekend, has begun 
spreading through, the 
region’s food chain. 

“The problem now is that 
the birds are starting to eat 
the dead Osh,” a Greenpeace 
spokesman, Ricardo Aguilar, 
said. “We have to urgently 
help get rid of the animals 
which have been killed by the 
toxins, so the birds don't die. 

Hundreds of workers have 
.fanned out along, the river 
hanks and marshlands on the 
outskirts of Dofiana National 


Park to help to the clean-up. 

Ecologists estimate that 
tons of dead fish have already 
been cleared away and thou- 
sands more remain. 

The crisis began last Satur- 
day when a reservoir at the 
Los Frafles mine west of Se- 
ville burst its banks, sending 
176 milli on cubic feet of toxic 
sludge cascading into the 
nearby Guadiamar river. 

Hastily built dykes saved 
Dofiana by diverting the con- 
taminated flow to the Guadal- 
quivir river and toward the 
Gulf of Cadiz. But it cut a 20- 
mile path of destruction out- 
side the park, damaging crops 
and killing wildlife. 

Greenpeace and other 
groups have urged the Sp anish 
government to declare a state 
of emergency and take control 
of recovery efforts they say are 

mired in contoslon. 

This lack of willingness to 
work together could have 
very grave consequences," 
the Nature Defence Associa- 
tion said in a statement. *Tt is 
urgent that the authorities 


publish an official list of 'the 
toxic elements in order to pre- 
vent health consequences." 

Spain’s cabinet was dis- 
cussing the situation at Its 
weekly meeting yesterday. 

Local authorities also 
called for help, as some 2,000 
farmers in one of the coun- 
try’s poorest regions strug- 
gled to cope with the disaster. 

Manuel Chaves, president 
of the Andalucla regional gov- 
ernment, was due to meet 
with Anders Bulow, president 
of the Canadian-Swedish com- 
pany Boliden Ltd. which 
owns the Los Frail es min e. 

Mr Bolow said the immedi- 
ate cause of the breach was a 
“sliding layer of earth" about 
20-25ft below the dyke, but it 
was not known what trig- 
gered the movement 

Environmentalists have 
accused Boliden of felting to 
properly maintain the reser- 
voir’s walls, and a farmers' 
group has demanded that the 
company pay for the clean-up, 
estimated to cost some 
£90 million. — Reuters. 


‘Perks’ strike hits euro 


Stephen Bates b> Bru* 8 ®^ 


®Sa 34-hour strike beta* 
today's summit to launch the 
euro, in protest at Panned 
riianpry to their lavish perks 
and working conditions- 
Several thousand 
working for the European 
Commission and council 
Ministers : picketed thou - of- 
fices ewer the alleged * 
cahisaHon" of work 
Under pressure fro® ^ uro " 


pean Union member slates, 
the Commission plans 
changes including new per- 
formance reviews and regular 
assessments that do not give 
top marks automatically, eas- 
ier dismissal procedures and 
a review of holidays and 
allowances. 

The Commission fi employ- 
ees are among the best paid 
civil servants in Europe, with 

salaries rising up to £Z10jOOO a 

year and generous allow- 
ances. averaging 16 per cent 
on top of the salary for those 
I working abroad. 


Officials receive a head of 
household allowance worth 
5 per cent on top of their sala- 
ries an allowance for each 
of £140 a month, pins 
schooling and university 
allowances up to the age of 26, 
resettlement allowances 
every four years and two paid 
trips borne each year. 

Tom Jenkins, president of 
the EtPs economic and social 
committee, said: “The staff 
see a grave threat emerging to 
i the independence, compe- 
I fence and permanence of the 
European civil service." 


John Hooper la Rome 


O NCE a month for the 
past 23 years, a man 
called Vincenzo Coppola 
has been turning up at a 
social security office in Sic- 
ily to collect disability ben- 
efit for his friend. The 
. reason why Vincenzo Virga 
I cannot go and collect the 
money himself; however, is 
not that he Is too ill or 
handicapped. 

It is because he is on the 
run. Virga is one of Italy’s 
top mobsters and the man 
prosecutors say is respon- 
sible for laundering the 
fabulous revenues of the Si- 
cilian Mafia’s dominant 
“family", the CorleonesL 
His disability benefit is 
worth 700,000 lire (£235) a 
month. According to a 
report by the deputy head 
of the Italian parliament's 
anti-Mafia commission, 
several dozen mafiosi, In- 
cluding about half the men 
on the “cupola” or govern- 
ing board of Casa Nostra, 
are drawing benefits. 

"What 1 have discovered 
is enough to bring you up 
in goose pimples,*' Nichi 
Vendola said. “While the 
government argues about 
how to cut welfare spend- 
ing, the state is paying pen- 
sions to its worst enemies.” 
Francesco Messina Den- 
aro, aged 70, Is the sus- 
pected head of the Mafia in 
Trapani province and Ita- 
ly's second most wanted 
man. Yet every month, he 
— or rather, a friend — 
draws Ms old-age pension, 
worth 1,200,000 lire. Vito 
Vitale, another top mobster 
who was arrested last 
month, was found to be get- 
ting benefits both for an in- 
jury at work: and for being 
unemployed. 


News in brief 

Chubais handed 
energy challenge 

PRESIDENT Boris Yeltsin’s former chief of staff and deputy 
prime minister, Anatoly Chubais, was yesterday named head of 
Russia’s state-controlled electricity monopoly. Unified Energy 
Systems. 

According to the new prime minister. Sergei Eiriyenko, Mr i 
Chubais must ensure adequate supplies of winter fad or face 
the sack. UES is owed more than £L5 billion. 

But Mr Chubais will eqjpyfcnge powers of patronage which wfll 
be crucial in the run-up to the neat presidential election. The 
appointment of an ally confirms Mr Yeltsin’s determination to 
control the succession battle. — Tom Whhshouse, Moscow. 


Kurdish toll rises in Turkey 

TURKEY said yester day th at another 39 guerrillas of the Kurdi- 
stan Workers’ Party <FRK) had been killed as thousands of troops 
continued an offensive against the separatists in the country’s 
mountainous south-east 

Clashes inaremote area around the towns ofKulp, Hard and 
Gene, north afDiyarbaklr, brought the rebel death toll to 74 since 
the weekend, Turkish security officals said. — Reuters, TuncelL 


Tyres bum in Suharto protest 

HUNDREDS of Indonesian students yesterday set tight to tyres on 
a university campus near Medan, northern Sumatra, as they 
d emande d the r esignation of President Suharto. 

Stones were thrown as troops to riot gear moved in behind an 
annoured car, fobbing tear gas shells to push the students back 
info the r ampng In Medan , about LOOP Students blocked 3 rofld 
near their campus before they, too, were driven back by tear gas, 
witnesses said. AntiSuharto protests bave^ fallowed economic 
crisis In Indonesia. — Reuters. Medan. 


PNG truce signing expected 

WAIUUNGpartiescmthebatleredSoutoPacificislarulofBou- 
gainvllle were last night expected to sign an official ceasefire. 

The Papua New Guinea government and Bougainville aeces- 
stonistrebds agreed al peace talks in New Zealand in January on 
a permanent truce in a nine-year ethnic war which has killed up 
to20,0Wpeople. But it was undear whether Bougainville rebel 
chiefFrancis Ona wouldattend. He has sofarrefbsed to endorse 
the deal —Rmters, Port Moresby. 


Syrian poet dies in London 

NEAR QABBANL the Syrian poet whose verses an love and life 


inspired generations of Arabs, died yesterday at his London 
home, aged 75. 

Qabbani, a former diplomat, suffered a heart attack, his family 
said. He had been to poor health for some months. 

Prayers will be held tomorrow at the Regent’s Ffcrk mosque in 
London. — AP. London. 

Obituary, page 14 


Sudan denies blocking aid 

THE International Development Secretary, Clare Short, has 
accused the Sudanese government ofblocking emergency aid 
bound for the famine-threatened south, because it fears the aid 

vriti strengthen rebels to the region. 

Khartoum denied the charge and accused the rebels of stopping 
hp)p reaching Babr el-Ghazal province; where 50,000 people are 
said to be in immedia te danger of starvation. — AP, Nairobi. 


Gadafy arrives back in Chad 

THE Libyan leader. Muammar Gadafy arrived in Chad yesterday 
at the bead of a 315-vehicle convoy on his first visit since 1981, 
when Libyan troops occupied their southern neighbour. 

The threfrday trip wfll indude a prayer meeting today marking 
the Muslim new year and a regional summit — AP. N’Djamena. 


Larry Flynt versus Cincinnati 

HIJiSTLERmagarine publisher Larry FlyziL who has been ch^ 
lenging local obscenity laws by selling pornography from a shop 

in Cincinnati, yesterday surrendered on obscenity charges. 

Mr flynt says be believes the videos he sells are protected by 
the First Amendment 'Tm looking forward to the trial Tm not 

looking forward to the bureaucracy," he said after being 
released. — AP.CntcimuuL 







10 WORLD NEWS 

At least 1 0 killed in riots after Beijing bans door-to-door selling to curb ‘weird cults’ 

Avon calling? Not in China 


The Guardian Friday May l" 19 % 


Andrew Higgins 
In Hong Kong 


R attled by an 
army of angry 
Avon Ladies and 
despondent door- 
to-door peddlers , 
the Chinese authorities yes- 
terday appealed for “eco- 
nomic order and social stabil- 
ity” after rioting in Man 
Zedong's home province trig- 
gered by a government ban on 
direct marketing. 

At least 10 people have been 
killed in protests in the south- 
ern towns of Zhangjiajie and 
Hengyang, both in the region 
of Hunan. The region is the 
centre of a national wave of 
anger about a ban on door-to- 
door sales that has saddled 
hundreds of thousands of 
people with wares they can- 
not selL 

The state council, China's 
equivalent of a cabinet, 
banned direct selling last 
week, complaining in a direc- 
tive that, such practices 
spawn “weird cults, triads, 
superstitious groups and hoo- 
liganism”. A group s elling 
foot massagers has spread 
across southern C hina, devel- 
oping a network of cells and a 
cult-like fervour that mimics 
the Communist Party's own 
be ginning s. 

The blanket ban covers a 
multitude of local and often 
crooked schemes as well as 
large foreign operations such 
as America's Avon, Amway 
and Maty Kay Cosmetics. 

The decree, which has left 
many sales agents with over- 
priced massagers, potency 

pills, exercise mnrhinpa anil 

other goods, has met with 
strong resistance. 

The tight controls an Chi- 
na’s media make ft impossi- 
ble to know the exact extent 
of the protests, but a circular 
quoted yesterday by the 
People’s Daily hinted at con- 
siderable opposition to the 
ban. “The degree of difficulty 
of the work is relatively 
gnat/'ttaald. 

Resistance is fortified by a 
growing fear of unemploy- 
ment, with state factories lay- 
ing off mm Inns , the govern- 
ment committed to slashing 
bureaucracy and China's 
super-charged economy show- 
ing signs of a possibly serious 
slowdown ahead. 

Also unhappy is the United 
States' government The US 
trade representative, Char- 
lene Barshefsky, who was In 
Beijing last week to help pre- 
pare for a visit this summer 
by President Clinton, criti- I 
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Ann Simmons 


R EUBEN Onyewikpe 
Loveday, a. farmer In 
the depressed swamp- 


US secretary of state Madeleine Albright meets President Jiang Zemin yesterday. She gave him a letter from Bill Clinton, who is to visit China in June 


AIUmmIwI VHE United States 

AIDngnt fails I secretary rfstate, 

x._ |_ Madeleine Albright, c 

liO DUQge two days of talks with 


party chiefs 
on human 
rights or amis 
exports 


Madeleine Albright ended 
two days of talks with China's 
leaders yesterday still at odds 
over human rights, trade 
barriers and technology 
exports. She left b ehind lists of 
political prisoners and a 
broad appeal for the release of 
hundreds of Chinese jailed as 
counter-revolutionaries. 


Mrs Albright said the US 
dialogue with Beijing was 
producing results, but warned 
that restrictions on political 
and religious freedom 
“remain obstacles to a fully 
comprehensive partnership”. 

President Clinton, due in 
China on a state visit in June, 
urged President Jiang Zemin 
in a letter to make progress on 
human rights and religious 


freedom and curb exports of 
weapons technology. 

Mr Clinton, the first US 
president to visit since the 
crackdown on a pro- 
democracy movement in 
Tiananmen Square in 1989, 
will be welcomed at the site. 

Mrs Albright felled to 
persuade China to sign an 
international accord to curb 
exports of miraHe technology 


or make economic reforms 
needed to quality to join the 
World Trade Organisation. 

Earlier, she suggested the 
US was prepared to ease 
sanctions imposed on China 
after 1989. She told US 
businessmen, whose 
opportunities in the Chinese 
market are impeded by the 
restrictions: “We understand 
your concerns." — AP. 


cised the ban as unhelpful. 
Among those ordered to stay 
at home and stop ^tiing are 
about 120,000 Avon Ladles. 

China says it merely wants 
to protect citizens from the in- 
vestment and sales scams 
that have bedevilled much of 
the former Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe. Particularly j 
worrying for China Is the ex- 1 


ample of Albania, China’s 
closest ally in the Mao era, 
where the collapse of pyra- 
mid-investment - schemes led 
to virtual civil war. Sales 
agents in China are often 
duped into buying products at 
many times their shop price. 

The Communist Party lead- 
ership is also concerned by 
the growth of grassroots net- 


works very s imilar in some 
ways to the party's own early 
organisation and its early fer- 
vour.- They hark back to the 
sects and cults that have tra- 
ditionally thrived in the Chi- 
nese countryside, where the 
Party once found its most 
zealous supporters. 

Meetings of direct market- 
ing staff frequently involve 


sin g in g , chanting and inspira- 
tional sermons. The People’s 
Daily once complained that 
direct sales encouraged “ex- 
cessive hugging”. 

Yesterdays circular, issued 
by the state administration of 
industry and commerce, or- 
dered industry and commerce 
departments to “endeavour to 
maintain normal economic 


order, and social stability". 
Sales' companies with legiti- 
mate business licences have 
until October 31 to re-register 
as ordinary retailers. Many 
are unlicensed and operate in 
semi-eland estinity or in ca- 
hoots with local officials. 

“Violators should be sev- 
erely punished in accordance 
with the law,” said the decree. 


I Ithe depressed swamp- 
lands of the Mger river 
delta, nostalgically remem- 
bers when he could make a 
healthy living off his three 
acres of land. 

Bountiful yields of yams, 
cassava and plantains and 
reliable catches from bis 
fish pond used to guarantee 
him 58,000 (about £5^300) a 
year — a handsome sum in 
Nigeria, where the annual 
per capita income hovers 
around $320. 

But those days are gone, 
the victim, he contends, of 
an oil policy that enriches 
politicians and foreign oil 
ventures at the expense of 
local people. 

“OH is supposed to bring 
wealth, hut for the local 
communities it has been 
doom,” he said. Eds soil can 
no longer sustain crops and 
his pond is stagnant from 
oil poisoning. 

ffis complaints are part 
of a chorus in the Niger 
delta, home to about 7 mil- 
lion people and the primary 
source of billions of dollars’ 
worth of black gold. 

Observers say the tension 
is set to explode as it did in 
the early -1990& when the 
delta's Ogoui people began 
eampaig iifn g for sdf-deter- 
nrfmrfinn and ownership of 
the gold. Their efforts ended 
in the 1995 executions of 
nine diaadgnts, including 
the writer, Ken Saro-Wiwa. 

Nigeria’s military 
regime, led by General Sani 
Abacha, has sole ownership 
of the country’s mineral 
rights; several oil compar 
nies share profits through 
joint ventures. 

The stakes are huge. The 
Mger delta produces about 
2 TTifninTi barrels of oil a day, 
worth about $7 billion a 
year. That accounts for 
about 90 per cent of Nige- 
ria's foreign exchange and 
about 80 per cent of the gov- 
ernment’s total revenue. 

In recent months, demon- 
strators have occupied and 
closed down oil platforms, 
shut down pumps, picketed 
production facilities and 
taken workers hostage. 

-- Observers fear a recur- 
rence of the kind of vio- 
lence that occurred after 
Saro-Wlwa's execution — 
an action that drew limited 
sanctions from some West- 
ern countries and resulted | 


in Nigeria’s suspension 
from the Commonwealth. 

Since then, more than 
2,000 Ogonis have been 

killed for -protesting 
against the government’s 
oil policy and 50,000 have 
been displaced, according 
to the Institute- 'of Human 

Rights and : H nmailitorian 

LawtoitortHarwrart. 

Thirteen per cent of oil 
revenues are supposed to 
go toward developing the 
infrastructure in oil-pro- 
ducing areas. Industry offi- 
cials say. . But community 


Abacha frees 
detainees 


N igerian newspapers 
said yesterday the mili- 
tary government had freed 
about 140 prisoners, includ- 
ing prominent journalists. 

“It is an act of magnanimity 
by the government to redeem 
the pledge made by head of 
state General Sani Abacha in 
his anniversary broadcast 
last November. 17,” the Inde- 
pendent Guardian quoted an 
official source as saying. 

David Attah, Gen Abacha's 
chief press secretary, con- 
firmed that a number of de- 
tainees had been freed. 

The releases are the first 
since last November 17, when 
Gen Abacha promised to free 
detainees who did not pose a 
security risk. — Reuters. 


leaders say the government 
leaves the southern delta 
without anwnlHmi SUCh as 
winning water, electricity, 
health clinics and schools. 

Locals say oil exploration 
is a menace to their health 
and environment,’ and they 
blame the government and 
foreign oil companies in- 
cluding Shell, Mobil, Tex- 
aco and Chevron. 

“One would think that 
with the oil companies 
here, there would be much 
improvement, but there 
isn’t,” said Isaac TJche- 
chukwu, vice-chairman of 
the Bgi Youth Federation, a 
civic pressure group. 

In addition to wanting a 
greater share of the wealth, 
locals want the government 
and oil companies to clean 
up the land. 

“This land is an ecologi- 
cal disaster,” said Che Ibeg- 
wura of the Institute for 
Human Rights and^ Hu- 
manitarian Law . — Los An- 
geles Times. 
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The rewards of slaying al a Mcyrioft go beyond Just being comfortable. As a Marriott Miles Member eveiy 
lime you stay with us you will receive Marriott Miles. And for every fifth stay, you'll receive bonus miles. 
.This means that you can soon lake off for free wilh any one of 11 airlines, including British Airways, to 
wherever you want in the world. And you know that wherever you go, you'll be. miles better off staying al a 
Marriott. For reservations in over 300 hotels worldwide, Including 27* in the U1C, call free on 0800 221 222. 
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Free £99, 
Blazer 


This classic double-breasted navy blazer is yours free 
when you spend £ 140 or more on our wide range of 
exclusive Sovereign Collection men’s suits. 

It s the smart way to dress and save this Spring. 
Offer available until 9 May. 

All stores open this Sunday and Bank Holiday Monday. 
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Competitors who train on 
drugs remain one step ahead 
of the authorities - just. But 
as Diane Modahl and Michelle 
Smith know, those who don’t 
have a hard time proving their 
innocence. 

John Duncan reports 


Official testing procedure: step-by-step guide 


AttUMas can be tested for drugs at any time, either on tha day of competition or during training. Short or no notice Is given. 

4 Att ' tetes cub ratified in writing gm In the laboratory, sample A Is £% if sample B proves Every athlete is 


\ t 


1 Athletes cub notified in writing 
by a UK Sports Council 
Independent Sampling Officer 
(ISO) that they have been 
selected for a drugs tost 

2 Chaperones accompany 
aWete$ to the Doping Control 


5 In the laboratory, sample A Is 
analysed. If it is found to be 
dean, a negative result is 
reported to the relevant sport 
governing body and sample B 
' is destroyed. 


athletes to tha Doping Control - m 

Staton, whore they are asksd. ' ■ '.fc 
.to select a wind oampka • 
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8 if sample B proves 
positive, a dedston is 
taken; the athlete could 
either be suspended 
from competition tor a 
given period or banned 
for Ufa. 


6 ff sample A reveals traces of .. . - 
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T IS one of the biggest 
contests in world sport 
the prize for winning, 
and the cost of taking 
part, is measured in mil- 
lions of pounds. But it 
takes place not on a track or in 
a swimming pool or a soccer 
pitch but in laboratories In all 
five continents. And accord- 
ing to insiders it is a closer 
battle than it has ever been. 

"Let's just say it's a dimin- 
ishing horizon,” said Thomas 
Reiffy of the John Moores 
University, Liverpool, a lead- 
ing authority an drugs in 
sport. "Procedures have been 
tightened up from what they 
were and people who want to 
get round the tests have to be 
an awful lot smarter than they I 
used to be.” 

The drugs spotlight wan- 
ders regularly from sport to 
sport .as loopholes close or , 
national federations decide to 
bite the drugs bullet and get 
tough on the cheats within, 
who have either been tacitly ! 
tolerated or, in some cases 
even protected, from outside 
attention. Drug testing has 
always, been the responsibility 
of those who have most to lose 
from the dirtying of their own 
sport and it is hardly surpris- 
ing that sports bodies have 
sometimes been loath to see 
their own patch defiled. 

“Allowing national govern- 
ing bodies, inter national fed- 
erations and national 
Olympic committees to gov- 
ern the testing process to 
ensure fair play is terribly 
ineffective." says Robert \fo& 
former chief medical officer 
of the United States Olympic 
co mmi ttee. “In a sense it is 
like having the fax guard the 
hen house.”(lJ - 

While drug abuse has been 
traced back to the ancient 
Greek games, it is relatively 
recently that anyone has 
decided to do anything about 
it Testing in any form for 
drug abuse wasn’t introduced 
until the 4 S0s and ‘60s as a 
response to widespread 
reported abuse of ampheta- 
mines, which had been impli- 
cated in the death of the 
cyclists Knut Jensen and 
Tommy Simpsonffj. .- Drug 
abuse was then so widespread 
that when the federation 
started testing urine many of 
the samples were bright g reen- 

But the testers were way 
behind. Tests were pre- 
dictable and techniques were 
unso phisticated and couldn’t 
detect the increasingly popu- 
lar anabolic steroids. The 
Olympic movement was pon- 
derous and slow in its 
response to concerns, and. 
steroids were not banned 
until the 1976 Montreal Games 


because there wasn’t a reli- 
able test for them — eight ath- 
letes were disqualified for 
using them that yean 
The next great leap forward 
came in the 1983 Pan Ameri- 
can Games in Caracas when 
gas chromatography mass 
spectrometry (GCMS) was 
used for the first time at very 
short notice. “The adoption of 
the GCMS method led to the 
disqualification of 19 ath- 
letes,” says David Mottram. of 
the John Moores pharmacy 
school. “However, many ath- 
letes withdrew from the 
Games, presumably to avoid 
the testing programme.”(3) 
For the first time guilty com- 
petitors could feel the testers 
breathing down their neck. 

By then, however; the battle 
was already moving away from 
stadiums and tracks to the 
training fields and gyms where 
athletes prepared themselves, 
privately and away from the 
threat of the sample bottle.. 

T O understand why 
you have to under- 
stand how drugs 
work. Apart from 
stimulants -■ most 
drugs don't imme- 
diately enhance performance, 
you don’t just ni^ into foe toi- 
let before a race, take steroids 
and become a winner Steroids 
enable athletes to train harder 
and recover more quickly 
from their exertions, aiding 
foe transport of oxygen 
around the body and assisting 
athletes in building muscle. 
Other doping methods affect 
the number of red blood cells 
produced or the way that the 
body deals with carbohy- 
drates. These produce a bene- 
fit noticeable on competition 
day long after evidence of the 
drug itself has been expelled. 

From the eariy days of drug 
testing until foe 1980s, all ath- 
letes needed to do was to 
choose schedules carefhlly to 
avoid traces of banned sub- 
stances in their urine at com- 
petition time. 

The testers responded. Nor- 
way introduced random crot- 
ofcOTjpetition testing in 1977 
and British athletics started a 
pilot scheme with. Sports 
Council help in 1965. Now ath- 
letes who travel away from 
home for more than five days 
most leave an address with 
the testers so they can be sur- 
prised anywhere at any ti m e. 

Not to do so is an offence, as is 

failure to give a sample. The 
steps that must be taken to 
avoid . being caught have 
become ridiculous, with anec- 
dotal evidence that some ath- 
letes use a process called 
catheterisation to insert 
someone else’s urine into 
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9 Every alhietee 
entitled to appeal 
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The results 

Each ‘spBce’ in tha graph r e pr e aa n te 
a particular chemical present in the 
sample. Some indicate chemicals 
produced rnturafly by the body. 
Others reveal the presence of 
banned substances. 
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own bladder at 
short notice if they have been 
warned that a tester is on the 
way 

The personal cost of cheat- 
ing is dow higher than ever 
And many of the risks remain 
unknown. The rinraimenteri 
longterm effects of steroids 
include liver and kidney dam- 
age, acne, growth of facial hair 
and foe loss of breasts in 
women. The effect of other 
steroids a nd drag s on the heart, 
nervous system, brain and 
bones are suspected. Bat no one 
is quite sure how high the cost 
of drag abase really is, and 
there is no ethical way to find 
ouL For example, when the 
National Institute cf Drag 
Abase in file United States was 
determining how wmrfi 
cannabis it was possible to take 
ha as a passive smoker, the test 
involved five people in a room 
being exposed for an houra day 
to smoke from six marijuana 
joints. Steroids are just too dan- 
gerous to allow that to happen. 

“The problem is foal we 
cannot clinically find out 
what effect they have on per- 
formance, or their side- 
effects, because of file ethical 
implications of a s ki ng a 
group to take them," said Pro- 
fessor Reilly 
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But some athletes are still 
prepared to pay any price for 
success. EPO (erythropoietin) 
is, anecdotally a feahiopahle 
drug, . but according to 
Gabriele Rosa, an athletics . 
coach who used to work with 
cyclists, it slows night-time 
heart rate so much that 
cyclists who use it sleep 
booked up to heart-rate moni- 
tors which wake them op 
when their rate slips below a 
certain level. . 
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Cyclists are also undergo- 
ing heart operations to widen 
foe lilac artery and aid blood- 
flow through the heart in 
order to gain an advantage. 
It's not banned bat is an extra- 
ordinary thing to do in pur- 
snitof success. 

The most recent challenge 
to the testers has com** from 
drags that are bard to bah 
because they occur naturally 
and in varying co nce nt ration^ 
in the body This maims therp 


Athletes’ 
reputations are at 
the heart of their 
earning capacities 
and drugs are the 
darkest stains 
competitors can 
carry 


theoretically detectable and. 
therefore, prohibitaMa 
Human growth hormone, dihy- 
dro testosterone and human 
chorionic gonadotrophin are 
naturally-occurring sub- 
stances which are taken artifi- 
cially to improve stamina and 
endnranca Testosterone levels 
between individuals are mas- 
sively varied, and one drugs 
insider says that intomaijfin - 
ally acceptable standards for 
testosterone have been set so 
high that it allows women 
cheats to “get away with, mur- 
der”. But the intractahle prob- 
lem for the authorities is that 
any test that can't be applied 
uniformly isn’t worth file test 
tube te is conducted in. And 
any governing body that 
doesn't accept that will face a 
legal challenge. 

“Governing bodies are lag- 
ging behind the legal support 
that top athletes can muster to 
challenge findings.” says Pro- 
fessor ReHly British athletics 
is Still recovering financially 
from file cost cf Diane 


Modahl's successful legal 
campaign to dear her name 
The professionalism 

required of competitors is 
still not always matched by 
file professionalism of the 
governing bodies in deali n g 
faultlessly with drag proce- 
dures i. The leaking this week 
of the result of the sample A 
taken from the swimmer 
Michelle Smith will give her 
ample opportunity to sue 
someone somewhere if she is 
ultimately found not guilty 
An athlete's reputation is at 

the heart of his or her earning 
capacity and drugs is the 
darkest stain that can he 
incurred in the pursuit of suc- 
cess. 

« OH *M not convinced 
H| that the scientific 
■I solution is all that 
JgB it Is cracked up to 
H| be," says Michele 1 
HU Verroken, bead of 
the United Kingdom Sports I 
Council Doping Control Unit 
“We need clear commitments 


from federations, sponsors 
and governing bodies on their 
approach to foe subject We 
won’t get foe confidence of 
athletes if federations just 
dive in and speculate as to foe 
guilt of athletes before they 
have been given a proper hear- 
ing and proper procedures 
have been followed. The ath- 
letes are the key to this." 

Sonrcass (1J RWay: Drugs (n 
Sport and Politics, 1 991 ; (3) A 
Beckett and D Cowan, Misuse of 
Drugs In Sport, British Journal of 
Sports Medicine 1979; (3) Dmgs to 
Sport, edfted by David R Mottram, 
1996. 

Graphics sources: Ethics and 
Anti-Doping Director, UK Sports 
Coundt; Drugs and Sport, 
Association ot Chief Police 
Offlcere; International Otympic 
Committee Medical Code, 1 98a 
Graphic News. 

Graphics: Graphic News; Steve 
VIHteis; RnberrSheehy. 

Hto — a r rhi J o naCrinnion. 

John Dimcan is the Guardian's 
sports reporter. 
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T his may be a rude and 
uncivil world, but so 
long as the Daily Tele- 
graph is on the news stands, 
good manners will sur- 
vive . . . especially with 
owner Conrad Black lead- 
ing from the front. On 
Wednesday, when he found 
himself short of women fora 
dinner at his Kensington 
mansion, Mr Black asked 
Telegraph editor Charlie 
‘^Charles” Moore to rustle 
up a fitly. A young woman 

from features was in- 
structed, late in the after- 
noon, turned upa last min- 
ute change of clothes, and 
duly arrived in time for 
drinks. It was during these 
refreshments that Mr Black 
approached her with news. 
One of the male guests had 
cried off he explained, so 
her services would no 
longer be required. Would 
she min d making her ex- 
cuses and leaving now? She 
waited quietly in the 
kitchen — where Cook, we 
trust, gave her a nice cup of 
tea and a bun — until her 
taxi arrived, and off she 
went. A bottle of scent ar- 
rived at her desk the next 
day. Ah, these Canadians. 
Such style! Such grace! 


T HE source of that 
thrilling new catch- 
phrase “the Third 
Way" — number 14(c) In the 
New Labour Guide to Mean- 
ingless Bmzwords — has 
been located. Richard 
Heller, the journalist and 
Mastermind runner-up. 
found it in a Writersand 
Artists Yearbook. The Third 
Way is a publication which 
“aims to present a biblical 
perspective on a wide range 
of current issues, including 
society, politics, education, 
the economy. Industry and 
the arts.’' So now we 
know. Tambourines out, 
everybody. 


O N Radio Cambridge- 
shire, my friend 
Helen Brintoh dis- 
cusses her press. “It's' got to 
the stage now,” said the 
cyber MP for Peterborough, 
“that I think Matthew Nor- 
man Is my greatest publlr 
cist ” Passing over the inter- 
viewer’s insolence (“Really? 
Blimeyl” said Christopher 
South. “You must be hard 
up Cor a publicist In that 
case.”) this is touching. I do 
what little I can. There is, 
however, no such thing as a 
free lunch. All previous ref- 
erences will be back- 
charged at £50 each, with 
railway crime items carry- 
ing a double jeopardy fee of 
£100. All funds will be do- 
nated to the MUlbank Lab- 
oratory for Virtual Intelli- 
gence and Fuzzy Logic, and 
an invoice (payable within 
30 days) will be dispatched 
forthwith. 


W HAT larks at the In- 
dependent whence, 
as you may have 
read elsewhere, Andrew 
Marr looks like he may 
resign. Yet again. In the 
Scramble for the exit yester- 
day, Andy left his diary be- 
hind, and the pages for the 
next fortnight have been 
foxed over. On Tuesday, he 
Is set to return. On Friday he 
resigns over a car park dis- 
pute. On Sunday, he’s back. 
On Monday week, off he 
goes (cold coffee). On 
Wednesday week, he 
returns, but on Friday May 8 
he storms out when his sec- 
retary ladders her tights on 
that rusty drawer he twice 
asked Maintenance to fix. 
Then, in early June, he 
opens a jewellery store In 
Montrose, specialising in 
gold watches. We wish him 
well. 


I ATTERS of grave 
import occupy the 
BBC. In a letter to 
hou se journal Ariel, Pete 
W illiams ofTravel News 
writes: “For some time now 
fried bread at breakfast in 
the 8th floor canteen in 
Broadcasting House has 
coet 12 p per slice.” A slice he 
defines as a “reetangnlar 
piece of bread” . The new 
slice, however, “is now tri- 
angular, Or to put it another 
way, half the original size =- 
and yet strangely charged at 
the old rate of 12p. ” In other 
words, double. The Diary 
has campaigned against 
BBC catering contractor 
Gardner Merchant before (I 
need hardly remind yon of 
Linda the tea lady). It is on 
red alert to do so again. 


■■■HANKS to Greg Un- 
win, who sends a-job 
H advert from the Here- 
ford Times. A site manager 
is sought by Animal Funeral 
Services, to take sole respon- 
sibility for their cremato- 
rium at Lyons halL Anyone 
interested should write, en- 
closing CV, addressing the 
letter to Rachel Slaughter. 



They say our new backers care 
only about money. But it’s not true 



LABOUR’S 


FIRST YEAR 


I T has been a good start 
But, as ever, there should 
be no complacency. There 
is a lot of progress std to be 
made. 

We can list the plus points: 
the structural budget deficit 
cured; inflation back under 
control; £2 billion more for 
hmit-h; the NHS inte rnal mar- 
ket abolished; £1 billion more 
for current spending, on edu- 
cation; £L3 billion for school 
repairs; nursery education in 
place of vouchers; handguns 
banned; minimum wage legis- 
lation Introduced; action on 
young offenders; a huge pro- 
gramme of devolution en 
route to completion; the 
social chapter; GCHQ trade 
union rights restored; . an 
agreement in Northern Ire- 
land with at least a chance of 
working. There is new 
respect for Britain abroad. 

For those who say we’ve 
given up on the poor and 
unemployed, there is the £3.5 
billion new deal programme, 
the biggest ever for the young 
and the long-term unem- 
ployed; extra money for child- 
care; the help for low income 
working families in the bud- 
get; more child benefit; a £400 
miflioa package for pension- 
ers that actually gives the 
poorest pensioner more than 
restoring the earnings link 
would have done; cuts in 
VAT; grants to improve com- 
munity relations restored, tax 
relief for saving available to 
those on lower Incomes; 
release of capital receipts 
from council house sales. 

For those who believe en- 
couraging business and enter- 
prise matters: corporation tax 
at its lowest ever level; a 
lower rate of capital gains 
tax; help for small businesses; 
independence of the Bank of 
England in setting interest 
rates; a new competition bill; 

Of course, there’s a lot we 
haven’t yet done. Tough 


spending limits have meant 
bard decisions. Alter years of 
waiting lists and sizes 
rising, it will take time to get 
them down. But we wifi. We 
will keep all our pledges. 

Welfare changes have been 
painfuL Homelessness and 
social exclusion can't be ppt 
right overnight Parts of the 
inner cities remain derelict 
But the foundations for im- 
provement are being l aid. 

Most of all we are govern- 
ing as we were elected: as 
New Labour. That jars with 
our critics, not least in the 
Guardian. There is, as ever, a 
curious coming together of 
critics, left and right about a 
modernised Labour Party. It 
manifests itself as a perpetual 
resentment There must, it 
says, be something wrong or 
false in trying to appeal both 
to the values of enterprise 
and those of fairness. So the 
critics on the right say: it’s all 
a mask, underneath, the 
labour Party is still trying to 
destroy the country. So we get 
ridiculous stories about con- 
creting the Green Belt (actu- 
ally we’ve increased It); or 
being anti-car (5 per cent of 
the 6 per cent petrol duty 
escalator was put through 
under the Tories); or authori- 
tarian (le we try to run a 
halfway competent show). 

The left critics say, in vary- 
ing forms: betrayal. What is 
important for the Labour 
Party and its members is that 
we listen to this criticism, 
assess it and answer it We 
must be aware of our own 
history — Labour Govern- 
ments have not won two 
successive terms because the 
Labour Party falls out with 
the Labour Government and 
the beneficiaries are the 
Tories. We must be deter- 
mined not to repeat those mis- ' 
takes, whilst listening to criti- 
cism. And we must assert 
vigorously, over and over. 


what New Labour has been 
trying to achieve. 

We won because we created 
a new coalition of -support 
We brought together tradi- 
tional Labour supporters and 
new support I value each. 
But people often make the 
mistake of saying that tradi- 
tional supporters care about 
the disadvantaged — while 
the new support is more in- 
terested in money and busi- 
ness. Thus, people think of 
the coalition as inherently in- 
consistent and unstable. In 
fact that is not the basis of 


Our new support 
does care about 
the poor, but also 
wants law and 
order without penal 
rates of taxation 


the new support The new 
support does care about the 
disadvantaged and the poor. 
It has a social conscience — 
that’s why it voted for us. It is 
simply that it recognises that 
we also need economic effi- 
ciency, trade unions given 
their place In out democracy 
but not conftised with Gov- 
ernment. It doesn't want 
penal rates of taxation; and 
though generally tolerant and 
liberal-minded, it does want 
strong defence and law and 
order. 

These people kept away 
from Labour before because 
they had doubts on these 
scores. They don't now. But I 
have always believed tradi- 
tional Labour support — per- 
haps not always all parts of 
activist support — share 
these views. People in my 
constituency have always 


wanted the Labour Party to 
show that it believes in good 
business as well as a good 
society. 

So this coalition we have 
built can stay together if we 
stay together. The budget, 
with its firm emphasis on 
enterprise and fairness, was 
in my view the definition of 
New Labour. It put to rest the 
notion that New Labour could . 
not maintain fhp constitu- 
ency that voted us in. 

The Labour Party itself is 
the crucial component in all 
this. For me, it always has 
been. That is why we doubled 
party membership, reformed 
the party organisation, and 
introduced reforms to involve 
party members more in deci- 
sion-making. My only 
promise has ever been: I will 
never let the party slip back 
to the days of the late 70s and 
early 80s, when a small group 
of utterly unrepresentative 
people hijacked the party and 
virtually tipped it into extinc- 
tion. Subject to that, we 
should be aiming for more 
members, more involvement 
more real grassroots dialogue 
between party and govern- 
ment I’ve been proud of the 
way that the Labour Party 
and Labour MPs have shaped 
up to the challenge of Govern- 
ment It has been In the very 
best traditions of the Labour 
Party. 

So let us be confident after 
the first year but take nothing 
for granted. Let us be deter- 
mined and carry on patiently 
fulfilling our pledges, making 
our country the modem and 
just society it can be — and 
let us never forget that it is a 
privilege to be in government. 
We're here not for what 
power can do for us, but for 
what we can do with power to 
help the people we serve. 


Today is the first anniversary of 
Tony Blair's premiership 


The US could remove the threat of starvation for thousands of Sudanese 

Stop this war now 


The real 
victim 



Mk S IT grinds towards its 
macabre finale, the 
^^Mary Bell saga is ex- 
hibiting all the inevitable hor- 
ror of a made-for-TV movie. 
Thirty years ago, a child com- 
mited two murders. She spent 
12 years inside, then another 
18 successfully reconstructing 
her life as someone else, some- 
where else, with a partner 
and daughter. The bereaved 
mourned, and tried to move 
their lives on. And now. like 
some stubbornly malevolent 
ghoul, the tragedy has resur- 
rected itself and visited catas- 
trophe on all those fragile 
lives. 

Everyone has had some- 
thing to say about who is to 
blame. Gitta Sereny , Mary 
Bell, M acmillan, the Times, 
the law. the tabloids — all 
have been variously accused 
of contributing to the sum of 
unhappiness we see sprawled 
across our newspapers today. 
But until yesterday, the story 
looked like one of the those 
rare controversies — ethically 
complex, involving and yet, 
ultimately , opaque. You could 
sort of see everyone's point, 
but didn’t entirely agree with 
anyone; much seemed in bad 
taste, or regrettable, but not so 
wrong as to require formal 
censure. 

But by Thursday the story 
had turned itself into some- 
thing more straightforward. 
And yet strangely, amid the 
curdle of in d ignation, the 
only people who could and 
should have done something 
to help are the only ones 
whose names haven’t been 
mentioned. Instead , the trag- 
edy is crashing on out of 
control. 

A T first all we had was a 
mash of conflicting in- 
terests, all more or less 
legitimate. You might not like 
the fact that Gitta Sereny 
wanted to write a book about 
Mary BelL You might think u 
indecent for her to profit from 
the deaths of two toddlers, 
and improper for a publisher 
to profit from her efforts. 

Most people, however, recog- 
nise that books are written 
about tragedy and crime 
every day; it would be an odd 
law, for example, which had 
prohibited Sereny from writ- 
ing her esteemed biography of 
Albert Speer. You might have 
preferred that she took her 
book to an academic pub- 
lisher who wouldsell it only 
to professors of criminology. 
But when someone does some- 
thing they believe to be im- 
portant they want lots of 
people to read it 
Should Bell have been paid 
for her part in Cries Unheard? 
It’s an uncomfortable 
thought But it might be rash 
to outlaw a major reason for 
reformed offenders to shed 


Jonathan Steele 


W ELCOME to the 
1980s. Long live 
Ronald Reagan. 
Remember the scenario — a 
rebel group being trained 
and armed by the CIA to 
topple a sovereign govern- 
ment cross-border incur- 
sions from secluded camps, 
and the whole de-stabilisa- 
tion exercise backed by in- 
ternational sanctions and a 
massive propaganda 
campaign. 

It sounds like Nicaragua 
or Angola circa 1984. In 
fact it’s Sudan 1998- As 
British television screens 
show emaciated children 
am i warn of imminent fam- 
ine, it is as well to put the 
crisis in context. Although 
the main cause is three con- 
secutive years of drought, 
the potential for disaster is 
exacerbated by Sudan’s 

civil war. 

Astonishingly, when the 


cold war is over and one 
might have thought the 
lone superpower would es- 
chew such tactics, Sudan's 
conflict involves the United 
States and its long experi- 
ence in military subver- 
sion. Madeleine Albright, 
the US Secretary of State, 
has won a reputation as a 
hawk. Tough statements 
about capturing Bosnian 
war criminals and condem- 
nation of the Af ghan Tali- 
ban for their treatment of 
women have earned her ap- 
proving headlines. 

But here she was in 
Uganda in December visit- 
ing areas close to the Suda- 
nese border, becoming the 
first senior American to 
meet the rebel leaders, and 
publicly pledging “to work 
to isolate the Sudanese 
regime”. Standing next to 
her, Uganda’s President 
Yoweri Museveni thanked 
the Americans for being a 
regional fire-brigade: 
“They have got a lot of ex- 


perience in various places, 
and Pm sure we can bene- 
fit. They give us support, 
equipment, radios and so 
on for the army.” It Is an 
open secret that some of 
this crosses the border and 
that the CXA also uses Eri- 
trea for efforts to aid the 
opposition in the east. 
Sudan’s crime is to have an 


It is crucial that the 
rebels accept the 
ceasefire which 
has been offered 


Isl a mi c regime which the 
United States has branded 
as fundamentalist and a 
™P Q1 J e r of terrorism: 
Sudan had a visa-free sys- 
tem for Arab nations which 
nre^nt it became a handy 
regional refuge. 

In fact, Sudan's human 


rights record is far from 
brilliant, but this has never 
been a reason for US de- 
stabilisation elsewhere. 
The Sudanese government 
Is no more severe on oppo- 
sition parties and the Inde- 
pendent press than are the 
neighbouring governments 
of Eritrea, Ethiopia, and 
Uganda which Washington 
supports. Sudan respects 
women's rights far more 
fully than Saudi Arabia, 
and the royalist regimes of 
the Gulf or the Islamic gov- 
ernments of Iran and Af- 
ghanistan. 

The conflict in southern 
Sudan is not a simple case 
of a largely Arab north 
against a largely Christian 
south, since there are nu- 
merous ethnic divisions, 
among southerners. The 
government In Khartoum 
has agreed not to impose 
sharia law in the southern 
federal regions set up 
under the new constitution. 
It has offered a referendum 


on secession. Desultory 
peace talks have been held 
with the rebels of the Suda- 
nese People’s Liberation 
Army under international 
auspices, although the last 
round was sabotaged by 
Mrs Albright’s sabre-rat- 
tling on the border which 


emboldened the rebels. 
With new talks due in Nai- 
robi on Monday, It is cru- 
cial that the rebels accept 
the ceasefire which the Su- 
danese government has of- 
fered. The 350,000 people 
most at risk of starvation 
live in rebel-held areas. 



light on the motivation of 
their former selves. The vic- 
tims’ families have a right to 
pour out their rage and bitter- 
ness; the tahlolds are entitled 
to report it The helpfulness of 
hacks exhorting the bereaved 
to reopen old wounds is doubt- 
ful, but the right is unargu- 
able. Tabloids will report 
whatever they can if it makes 
good copy, just as the Times 
will serialise books on the 
same basis. It may be ugly, 
and make us uneasy, but 
that's a free press for you. 

What is important is that aB 
these parties have been en- 
gaged in some sort of deal. 
Mary Bell has paid for her 
money and testimony with 
her privacy and fresh vilifica- 
tion. Macmillan and Gitta 
Sereny and the Times are pay- 
ing for theirs with attacks on 
their reputation- The be- 
reaved are getting their fUry 
into print by allowing manip- 
ulative harks into their 
homes to agitate old sorrows. 
Bell’s partner has sacrificed 
his anonymity for his say. 

But in the middle of all 
these deals is one person who, 
until Thursday, knew nothing 
at afi about any of it She 
played no part in exhuming 
their Story, gains nothing 
from it fr™* is suffering 
greater devastation than any 
other person embroiled in the 
«ag a Befl.’S daughter has just 
discovered who her mother is 
and fled into hiding, because a 
pack of reporters were 
camped outside her house. 

She is the only one with no 
responsiblity for the storm — 
and the only one whose inter-, 
ests could and shonld have 
been protected. 

There is no conflict of inter- 
ests here, no moral dilemma, 
no legal loophole. Bell’s 
daughter is the subject of an 
injunction, and no newspaper 
is allowed to reveal her moth- 
er’s identity. But it is point- 
lessly naive to implore the tab- 
loids to respect this, or 
indulge in wearily scandal- 


No one has 
noticed what they 
are doing to Mary 
Bell’s daughter 


ised gasps at their latest wick- 
edness. Tabloids will do what- 
ever they can getaway with, 
unless the people with the 
power to do so can be 
bothered to use it. Instead, 
those people have either been 
silent or spewing moral indig- 
nation about everything else. 

What has been done about 
the injunction? Newsdesks 
have not even received a 
reminder about it Lord Wake- 
ham, chairman of the Press 
Complaints Committee, has 
been devastatirigly silent 
And Tony Blair ha* been too 
distracted by the task of satis- 
fying the tabloids with an ap- 
propriate quote (he finds the 
payment to Mary Bril ‘‘inher- 
ently repugnant”) to have no- 
ticed what they are doing 
to her daughter. 

It is clear from Bril’s book 
that nothing was done 30 
years ago to protect a vulnera- 
ble child. It is riear from foe 
papers that we're just as care- 
less today. 


Even without a ce 
aid Is arriving tbs 
United Natlons-bt 
airdrops which the 
meat has authorise 
Initial concern tl 
food would go to 
forces. 

If the government 
more dally flights tl 
current four, the wo 
be over, provided 
have a chanc e to 
seeds for the com! 
son. “There is time 1 
catastrophe. We art 
beginning of what q 
come a deep famii 
we’re not there yet 
Marie Statin ton, the 
director of the Britj 
of UniceC 

The only hope of p 
ing famines in the 
has to be peace. Uni 
United States takes 
tral position, dro 
double standards an 
arming one side agai 
other, the | 

promise are nil 
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Labour’s 
golden year 

More than a flying start 

J 1 * ^teflon. The polls wiK 
dieted the outcome, but no one wanted to 
too soon. By the late 

fh?SlMS aS ^if nd . the To™ were out By 
Sj*; of ^ nieJit, we saw the scale of 

&e victory — culminating in that extraor- 
when Michael Portillo was 

^°^ d own by the Labour juSemaS 
A t dawn the next morning, crowds had 
gathered on the banks of the Thames to 
cheer their new prime minis ter, a young 
man who talked of leading a young country 
irs J? ar l to t^eve that was a whole year 
ago. The Tory era was so long, 12 months 
feels like just the beginning; plenty of 
commentators still refer to “the new Gov- 
ernment”. And yet Tony Blair and his team 
have made much more than a flying start 
They have notched up perhaps the most 
successful first year of any administration 
in British political history. Their achieve- 
ments range from the detail of policy to the 
more abstract terrain of leader ship and 
national mood. Labour can congratulate 
itself on a golden year. 

The roster of acco mplishments is by now 
well-rehearsed. In the economic sphere, 
Gordon Brown won plaudits four thrms 
over. Within days of moving into Number 
11 he gave the Bank of Bngiand the inde- 
pendence enjoyed by its counterparts in 
Europe and the US. Two months later he 


delivered a July budget, with its heavily- 
tttiiled windfall tax on the privatised utili- 
ties. That pulled off a trick of which politi- 
cians’ dreams are made: it raised £ 3 J 2 
b il li o n of revenue with not so as a 
murmur erf public dissent Next the Govern- 
ment neutralised the European question 
which had dogged British politics for the 
last decade. Admittedly the manner of its 
leaking was a mess, but Mr Brown’s Octo- 
ber statement on the currency struck 

a rational middle note: positive, but not 
hasty. This year’s weHhre-to-work budget 
won more applause, shifting resources 
toward the poorest without -making the 
middle-classes squeak. 

Labour’s constitutional prng remrry> has' 
been another success story, f^tiapd and 
Wales are to get the ' meas ure of self-rule 
they so badly need — and next week 
London should join th em Britain is to have 
a human rights act and greater freedom of 
information. Reform erf the electoral system 
and the ludicrously outdated Hotffie of 
Lords now seem possible. By daring to alter 
our creaking constitution. Labour has 
made sense of an otherwise empty buzz- 
word: modernisation. 

There have been some unexpected tri- 
umphs. Flew observers predicted Britain 
would set an ecological lead at the Kyoto 
summit, but we did. And fewer stfil were 
confident there could be an agreement in 
Northern Ireland. Yet, in part through the 
persistence and energy of Mo Mowlam, 
Good Friday saw the warriors of Ulster 
take a large step toward peace. Tony Blair 
was pragmatic enough to defy the old 
taboos which had held back his predeces- 
sors: he saw a problem and simply pursued 
a solution. The Stormont agreement alone 

has earned this gpro nmant a plane in 

history. 

But the admintetratinw hag scored be- 


yond policy and programme. Its day-today 
governing style has also shattered a myth. 

— the legend of Labour incompetence. 
Tony Blair has slain the ghost of the Winter 
of Discontent once and for an, es tablishing 
his party as undeniably fit for office. He has 
done something much harder, too: casting 
bis government as a force in with the 
people. Critics dirfikg what they see as Mr 
Blair’s shameipqg pandering to public opin- 
ion — most recently in the Mary Bell affair 

— but few dispute that be has a steady 
grasp of the popular mood. The connection 
was perhaps at its greatest after the death 
of Princess Diana. Mr Blair's tribute to “the 
People’s Princess’’ may well be remem- 
bered as the moment when the Prime 
Minister confirmed the position be bad 
won on May 1 — making the leap from 
elected official to national leader . 

O ccasionally Labour has' to go 

further, not just reflecting public sentiment 
but leading it The Cool Britannia tag is 
becoming annoying now, but the upbeat 
talk from Downing Street has done its bit to 
inspire a feelgood mood in the country. It 
may not last, but there is a confidence in 
the land. 

The copybook is not entirely unblotted. 
Last year’s Formula One scandal and lone 
parents’ benefit row were both damag in g 
and avoidable. Teachers’ morale may have 
been boosted by reduced class sires, but it’s 
been damaged by the absence of more pay. 
The battle to shor ten NHS waiting lists is 
proving tough: cutting waiting trmpg would 
have been smarter. The failure to rein in 
the s trun g pound is hurting Britt ah export- 
ers and could lose jobs. And too few voters 
have a dear sense of where Labour’s grand 
project — welfare reform — is really head- 
ing. More importantly. Labour has not yet 
drawn a connecting thread of logic to tie all 
these individual policies together. At the 


moment this lack doesn’t matter too much. 
But when times get harder — and economic 
clouds ore on the horizon — the Govern- 
ment will need a guiding star of principle to 
pypiavn itself. For that win herald the time 
of genuine “hard choices**, when today’s 
enormous, all-Britain, New Labour coali- 
tion — pn qtiatned by the Prune Minister on 
these pages — n»r? be held together no 
longer. Still, that day has not yet come. 
Instead May Day is upon us, and the 
Gove rnmen t can celebrate a vintage year. 

Bell’s daughter 

Blair must defend her rights 

IMAGINE you are 14ryearsolcL You are 
living in a seaside town. Your mother has a 
partner, who is not your father but is 
devoted to you and your mother. He de- 
scribes your mother as “the most intelli- 
gent, gem tip and w a rm human being I’ve 
ever met She’s a wonderful mother ... 
she’s my other half — without each other, 
we are nothing.” Then suddenly and vio- 
lently this whole world collapses. Your 
home is besieged by tabloid reporters 
knocking at the door. They camp out in 
their cars right outside your house causing 
confusion, bemusement, disorientation. In 
the Tniddift of the night the police arrive 
and for your own and your mother’s safety 
take both of you away to a safe house for 
fear of vigilante groups as well as the 
tabloid mafia. You face a dreadful future. It 
looks as though you will have to leave your 
home, your school, your neighbourhood. 
Much, much worse your mother’s identity 
is abruptly destroyed. She is not who you 
thought she was. She has a notorious past 
She is the infamous Mary BpH who killed 
two toddlers when she was 11 , but has lived 


under an assumed name since her release 
from prison 18 years ago. You, too, now face 
a fixture of having a label for life: the 
daughter of Mary Befl. 

No child s ho uld be subjected to such 
abuse. There are laws to protect children's 
privacy but they have been ruthlessly 
brushed aside. Ignoring a court order 
which prevents papers disclosing Mary 
Bell’s new identity or that of her daughter, 
the Sun’s front page brazenly declared: “We 
Find Mary Bell — killer's seaside hideout" 
Absurdly it talked about ‘^unsuspecting 
children are taken past her house on the 
way to school” as though she still posed a 
threat 30 years on from her offence. It even 
complained about the legal restrictions pre- 
v enting thpm Higploaing her DOW namp and 

address. Interviews with and pictures of 
Mary Bell’s new partners have appeared in 
several newspapers. 

Yesterday, belatedly, it emerged that the 
Official Solicitor was examining ways of 
strengthening the 1964 injunction which 
prevents Bell’s teenage daughter from 
being identified. 

He is also said to be considering con- 
tempt of court action against several tab- 
loid newspapers. Action cm the legal front 
would be welcome. Even more welcome 
would be leadership from the Press Com- 
plaints Commission, whose chairman John 
Wakeham took reftige yesterday behind 
that old formula of being unable to do 
anything about the extreme harrassment 
unless Mary Bell or her family actually 
complained. 

Politicians have also not come well out of 
the whole affair . Both the Prime Minister 
and the Home Secretary have favoured 
popular soundbites which have helped 
stoke the rather than douse them. It 
has been a wretched spectacle, from which 
no-one has emerged well. 
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Jimmy Boyle on Mary Bell . 


T WENTY years ago, while 
still in prison, I wrote my 
autobiography A Sense 
of Freedom. Prior to publica- ■ 
tion 1 set up a trust fund so 
that the proceeds of the book, 
newspaper serialisation, 1 and 
the film, would be used toluJp 
disadvantaged youngsters in 1 
the slums of Glasgow. 

Had I not done so. my de- - 
tractors, namely the police 
and prison officers, would 
have accused me of doing it for 
the money. I was determined | 
to expose police corruption 
and prison brutality and so 
money was not a consider- 
ation. Because my life experi- 
ence had been so horrific, I 
wanted the public to have a 
better understanding of crime 
and punishment, so that we as 
a country could learn from It 
In 1980, while still in prison, 

I married my wife Sarah. Be- 
cause we were from opposing 
backgrounds — Sarah a 
middle-class doctor, me 
labelled by the tabloids Scot- 
land's most violent man — the 
wedding made international 
news. During this intense 
period of media interest, the 
tabloids were thrusting offers 
ofbetween £20,000 and £30^00 
through Sarah’s letterbox in 
the hope of enticing us to give 
exclusive interviews. "We dis- 
missed these offers. The be- 
haviour of the tabloid joornal- 
ists hounding Sarah was 
abominable; some threaten- : 
ing to re vealher address if she 
didn’t comply with their de- 
mands. Iheycoaldat believe 
we weren't as cynical and as 
mercenary as they were. They 
could not compr ehen d w e 
would not prostitute our expe- 
rience for aich vastsums of 
moneys 

The case of Mary Bell is a 
tragedy beyond compare. I. 
have no doabt that Mary did 
have horrendous experiences 
as a child and I have little 
doubt that Gitta Sereny will 
shed light on this. However, 
two young children were mur- 
dered and in this context the 

payment of money was wrong- 


I If only Mary and Gitta had 
I kept a dear vision of the pur- 
: pose of this book — that we all 

I harntn irndwriand and learn 
I lTOm these tragic events. By 
not doing so. they have un- 
leashed a hypocritical tabloid 
venom that forther poisons 
thg mftirts of tabloid nadeni • 
and n 1 tiwmtriyin« 1 tP« Brifai»i 

a very unpleasan t place to 
live. 

Jbnmy Boyle. 

Edinburgh. 

I DISAGREE that Mary Bell is 
I not entitled to the money. 
Many people who have com- 
mitted crimes — Howard 
Marks and others —have 
written about their exper- 
iences and been paid for it 
They, like Bell, had already 
undergone the appropriate 
penalty for what they did and 
had been released. 

Tbeir accounts, the writing 
of which presumably took 
time that could otherwise 
have been sprat earning ■ 
money toother ways, have 
provided valuable Insights 
into the factors underlying 
criminal behaviour. Why 
should they not have been 


rewarded for it? I am sickened 
by the mindless opportunism 
of the way that Tony Blair et 
al are falling inline with popu- 
lar opinion at its worst 
Carole SatyamnrtL 
i London. 

G overnment lawyers 
reacting to the Home Sec- 
retary’s cowardly response to 
populist pressures incited by 
the media are using all the 
legal sophistry they can mus- 
ter to ensure Bell does not ben- 
efit from the payment (Hound- 
IngafMaryBeH, April 30). 
Simultaneously Blair gives 
the soundbite: T cannot feel it 
is right that a someone should t 
make money out of crimes 
that are absolutely appalling." 

On the same page we read 
that “Britain's biggest tobacco 
1 company made a decision in 
1 1974 not to try to stop p regn ant 
| women from smoking even 
though it knew that unborn 
! babies could be harmed”, 
i What are gove rnmen t solici- 
tors going to be asked to do 
about minders on this scale? 
And what will Blair say? 

John Coopey. 

Kendal, Cumbria. 


T HE murder of children by 
children is a very rare 
event. The murder of children 
by their parents or other 
adults is not The different 
public and media response to 
these events is alarming. That 
a child should be involved to 
the murder of another child is 
certainly shocking, but can it 
be any less so than the murder 
afa child by his or her own 
parents? 

And is it not worrying that 
the public response does not 
reflect this? 

Dr Justin SchHcht. 
Consultant child 
psychologist, 

Sutton cm Trent. 

Notts. 

VOD boast ofhavtog brb- 
I ken the story, you’ve 
headlined it on the front page 
all week, and yesterday even 

published an adult photo- 
graph ofMary Befl. Is it any 

wonder that newspapers with 
lower standards take up the 
hunt? 

Yet now you pontificate 
about “tabloid hounds”. 
Robin Ellis. 

London. 


... and why we should be wary of her ‘memories’ 


I you say that Bed “killed be- 
cause she was badly and bru- 
tally damaged by her sado- 

masochist mother and the 
men who visited her”. The evi- 
dence for the statement is 
apparently Gitta Sereny’s 
story, as serialised in the 
Times, that Bell now recalls 
jnrridwnts when she was four 
or five years did, but wearing a 
pappy, involving oral and anal 


penetration by men and by pe- 
culiar objects (“sort cf like 
bullets”), which was choreo- 


graphed by her mother. Ser- 


sceptical about the details that 

she remembered ... that I 

made her tell me three times” . 
She rotes that physical exami- 
nations of Bell at the time of 


i the murders show her to have 
, been sexually “intact”. 

You reported only a few 
weeks ago that a working 
i group from the Royal College 
of Psychiatrists and other ex- 
pert bodies have concluded 
that adults reporting previ- 
ously forgotten memories of 

I childhood semml abuse, espe- 
cially events occurring in 
party childhood, told repeat- 
I edQy to sympathetic interview- 
ers, and involving various 
forms of sadistic abuse, are 
unreliable false memories at 
best; confabulations at worst 
In Recovered Memories <rf 
Childhood Sexual Abuse, pub- 
lished at the beginning of this 

month, the RCP work ing 
group concluded that “pro- _ 
longed interrogation” in- 


Many happy returns! 



PONT mind admitting to I 
Cried. Yup: she cried; he 
cried; yon cried; they 

• « _4t ** * fTVutMP AT . 


BEL TJttl&hn is acting as& 
sign consultant to <****£ 
Diom Princess Of Wains E&r- 
bna atAWwrp. In bar 
ue repr int this aitxtrdwinav 
column penned a year ugn 

mauled it for its ’^tirocn^ay 
Smsp qf the Potiacolj^ 

untchediotih a boundless am 
Wfanajf to social 


I cried; yon cnea; mej 
cried; weaK cried. Tears <rf 
joy; tears of hope; tears of sor- 
row for 17, long, wasted years. 
But above aH the tears of 
sweet, sweet victory- 
Labour gain. Labour gain- 
Lab our gain. Those two little 
words, repeated so often 
through the night, said it aB- 
Suddenly, the country s eemed 
new and young and vibrmit 
Overnight, it Sad swapped a 
pinstripe suit for a pair of 
well-pressed Dares andatie- 
flye t-shirt. Overnight, we had 
b Pfyynfl a more: compassion- 
ate, caring, forgiving society, 
unafraid of showing oar emo- 
tions. And, God, didn’t you ; 
litre w atching that look on 
PWtOIo's face when he knew 
he’d lost? Didn’t you just 
want to grind his face down 
into the dirt and see him 
squeal with btjmlliaifon? And 
j5u know wbat?l fliink he at 


most cried! Yes — cried! I got 
up dose to my television 
screen and looked hard into 
his eyes. And I nearly saw a 
tear! Yes! A grown man. cry- 
tog! Hal So much for him! 

Suddenly, foe air seems dif- 
ferent, so very different. 
People are walking up to total 
strangers in the street and 
totonp them they care. “It’s a 
beautiful noise,” wrote Neil 
Diamond a few short years 
ago, “Cumin up from the 
street”. And he might well 
have been talking about the 
mood in Britain today. 
“Rejoice!” the very birds in 
the air seem to chirrup, 
“Rejoice! Rejoice!” 

My predictions for the first 
year <rf Tony's new govern- 
ment? First let me ten you 
o ne or two things I can guar- 
antee a New Labour Govern- 
ment iron l be doing: 

• AFTER 17 years cf Tory 
seediness, there won’t be the 



i creased the likelihoo d cf cco- 
fohiilatinp , and fhat “patients 
l are susceptible to subtle sug- 
i gestksisairi reinforcements, 
whether or cot these cammo- 
nications a re. Inte nd ed”. Bel l’s 
I story has a strong narrative 
resemblance to weD-pobhclsed 
cases of abuse, particularly 
the Sybil case, which also in- 
volves a sadistic mother and 
anal penetration, and to case 
histories in books like The 
Courage To Heal. 

The inducements of money, 
sympathy, the wish for self-ex- 
oneration, and respectful 
media attention may have 
played an unconscious part In 
Bell’s “memories”. 

Prof Elaine Showalter. 
Princeton University, 

New Jersey. US. 


Y ES, there has been consti- 
tutional radicalism 
(Labour’s first year, Aprfl 8% 
yes, there has been a new air of 
managerial energy and eff- 
iciency — and. yes, Roy Hat- 
tersley is right, nothing much 
has changed for those at the 
bottom cf the economic heap. 

But does this programme 
amount to anythlng-neto? It 
seems to me that this policy 
mixture is a reread erf a bun- 
dle of political views that first 
burst Into prominence 15 
years ago. Yes, we finally have 
a SDP government 
Nigel Sogers. 

London. 


^recognise that some of the 
people he claims are disap- 
pointed with Labour mast be 
pleased with the Government 
or it would not have a quite 
unprecedented poll rating of 
55 per cent. When he was dep- 
uty leader. Labour was lucky 
if it received half that 
AlanBlyth. 
lav anham, sn ffhft 

IS the most this Labour go v- 
I eminent will ever do is give 
us the night afMay 1,1997? 

Martin CrookalL 
Stockport 


I hlatherings of ihe no w old 

and a rthritic* 

lishment (Tory boy satirises 
Tony's boy in BBC Drama, 
April 27): for those of us who 
are not successful and weQ- 
paid members of London’s ar- 
tistic elite, £250 a week on 
child benefit and a place for 
our four-year-olds in a state 
school Is anything but mean- 
ingless. Long live Cool Britan- 
nia is the call from the play- 
ground and the part-time 
workplace all over Britain. 
Alexis Leech. 

Jane Snettleton. 
and three others. 

Leicester. 
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relentless sex scandals of 
recent years. ThereT be an I 
end to broken marriages, an 
end to ministers cheat- 
ing cm their loyal wives — and 
certainly an end to that Pecu- 
liarly Tory speciality of minis- 
ters having it off with their so- 
i wiTiad “secretaries” (and I 
i employ the phrase lightly) 
while their long-suffering 
wives are fighting their cor- 
i gar back in the constituency. 
When you’ve got guys in the 
Cabinet of the moral force and 
sheer personal integrity o£ 
say, Robin Cook, you just 
know that as the poet said, 
the times they area-changin’. 

• THIS Government won’t be 
throwing the hard-earned 
money of the people away on 
seH£aggrandi$ing schemes and 
monuments. When yon Sunk 
cf tiie literally thousands of 

pnrmda T snfy Thatch PT Spent 
on those fancy new gates for 
Downing Street, you can be 


sure that New Labour has 
learnt its lesson. Tony isn’t 
intn all- this “international 
prestige”, nonsense. Budgets 
spent an government houses 
will be ruthlessly pared down, 
so that if. say, a Labour minis- 
ter wants to redecorate his 
home, he’ll have to dip into 
his own pocket for all fee ba- 
sics fromB & ft. Ami now that 
a truly down-to-earth Woke 
tike John Prescott has his 

bands on the driv i ng syy f , the 
seff-gLorffying Conservative 
MQtennism D ome of Basel* 
tine et al win disappear into 
the furthest reaches of our 
memory, the money saved 
spent - on hospitals and 
schools. 

• THERE wont be any kow- 
towing to vested interests. Un- 
like the Toy Party, we in New 
Labour have no time for mil- 
lion-pound secret “donations” 
(note the quote marks!!) from 
the fat cats of big business. 


Media machinations: at New 
Statesman and elsewhere 

I WAS surprised to read in | any nominations for its mem- 
I Hugh Stephenson's column bership. I am sure that it is the 


New Labours year to remember 


cations: “We have used the 
term New labour over the 
past year. We now realise ‘An- 
other bunch of Tory reaction- 
aries’ is foe correct term, we 
apologise for our mistake.” 
Ian Wright. 

Canterbury. 


(Robinson’s property. April 
28) that the Paymaster Gen- 
eral, Geoffrey Robinson, the 
owner of the New Statesman, 
and his current editor, Ian 
Hargreaves, were about to ap- 
point a new editor. When Mr 
Robinson bought the New 
Statesman in 1396 he had to 
reach agreement with the 
three Title Option holde r s, of 
which 1 am one. The Tide Op- 
tion holders were part of the 
intricate system of protection 
built up to ensure the maga- 
zine’s editorial independence. 

In a legally binding agree- 
ment signed on February 22, 
1996, Mr Robinson agreed to 
set up a sub-committee of the 
board, whose job would be to 
appoint the editor and agree 
his or her conditions of em- 
ployment As the Title Option 
holders we would have the 
right to appoint two members 
of this subcommittee. To 
date, Mr Robinson has not set 
up this committee or, if he 
has, has not invited us to make 


any nominations for ifet mem- 
bership. I am sure that it is the 
pressure of his new job which 

has led Mr Robinson to over- 
look this agreement, but it 
would be a pity if this over- 
sight led anyone into accept- 
ing the job of editor under a 
misapprehension. 
Christopher Bird. 

London. ' 

pROM occasional research 
I in free copies of News In- 
ternational papers at motels, I 
would say that Jane Reed, as 
their director of corporate af- 
fairs (Letters, April 30), is ide- 
ally placed to recognise poor 
Journalism and corporate 
self-interest. She has seen so 
much of it at work. 
BobMargolis. 

Yateley, Hants. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary Is on page 14. 


And no longer will we be the 
lap-dogs of America: never 
q galn will we fight America’s 
wars, never again will we act 
as her dumping ground for nu- 
clear waste. Nor will we let 
Murdoch extend his wicked 
empire an inch farther — and 
if that moans losing the sup- 
port of his soraBed news- 
papers, so belt 
And what wta we have ac- 
complished within the first 
year of a New Labour govern- 
ment? Shorter hospital wait- 
ing lists. A better deal for 
teachers. More open govern- 
ment with no more press offi- 
cers pnmfeg between u& and 

onr r ep resentatives. A Cabi- 
net composed cf friendly col- 
leagues, all fighting for the 
common cause. An end to the 
politics of sound-bites. Oman, 
everybody! Brush away those 
tears! As the late, great Bob 
Mariey so proph eti cally said, 
“Everything's gonna be all 
right”. Rejoice! 


MAY DAY 
MANIFESTO 


• An yon {Bsappotntmi In New Labour? 

m Do you think them Is a need for a sodaBst attcmatlve? 

• Do you want to defend and knprovo the wettsto state? 

• Do yoo want to defend and extend Tteito Itolon R%&ts7 

• An you for mat poSctes for ftftaarf s us tak wtta 

employment hi Britain and Europe? 

• An you for free universal access to edo ea th m? 

• Are you for paaca, an end to nuclear weapons 

and mtfor cuts In arms spending? 

• Are you for a p t og res slv e social and envfro wuen t a i 
agenda lor Bonn#? 

% Ant you agabist the rate of the so-caBcd ‘free marker? 

If you have asked ttese questions then you 
agree with the need far an /NOB’EmBYT LABOUR 
NETMm and a MAY DAY MANIFESTO. 

The Network, set up by Ken Coates MEP and Hugh Kerr 
MS’ is attracttig widespread support aid giving encouragement 
to those who seek to reclaim ifie labour movement Iromlha 
after domination at New Labour. 

The May Day Manifesto begins what wflibe a widespread 
discussion on how to defend those values wt»ch New Labor 
has Abandoned, its first Inshiknent, ‘DefoatSng the Welfare 
Stats', seeks to understand New Labour’s strategy and 
enoxrage the growkig opposition to it 


Vefandhg ff» Wstfare Stefe 1 (piice £6.99) contact 
Ken Coates MB 3 , 

c/o 8 Regent Street MansffaM, Nottintfanshire NG181SS. 

Tet 01623 427822. feK 01623 427155. 

(Cheques payable to hdependent Labow Network). 

If you wart to know more about the BfDEP&DBfTlMOUR 
NETWORK and make a donation (please serefatteast£5,00- 
cheques to the independent Labour Networiq please contact 
Hugh Kerr MB 3 , c/b 15 Linford Close, Harlow, Essex CM19 4LR. 
TeWK 01279 435735. 

Hugh Kerr, Independent Labour MEP 
for West Essex and Hertfordshire East 


The Greens in The European Parliament 
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Nizar Kabbani 


David Surrey Dane 


Songs of freedom 


Blood, 


W ITH the death of 
Nizar Kabbani, 
at the age of 73, 
the Arab world, 
has lost one of 
its most popular poets, one 
who expressed In simple but 
searing language the aspira- 
tions, frustrations, anger and 
visions of millions of Arabs. 
In particular, Kabbani 's work 
explored the themes of love 
and freedom, especially as ex- 
perienced by women. 

Kabbani was bom in Da- 
mascus to a gifted and com- 
fortable, but not wealthy, fam- 
ily. A great uncle. Abu Khalil 
Qabbanl, was a pioneer of the 
theatre in late 19th-century 
Damascus. His niece is the 
London-based writer, Rana 
Kabbani. He was deeply af- 
fected when be was a teenager 
by the suicide of bis sister, Wi- 
sal, because she was unable to 
marry the man she loved. 

Kabbani wrote poetry from 
an early age. While still a 
very young man. he pub- 
lished his first volume of love 
poetry' at his own expense, or 
rather at the expense of his 
illiterate mother, who, recog- 
nising her son's talent, sold 
some of her jewelry to pro- 
vide the cash. The publication 
caused a minor scandal 
among the conservative bour- 
geoisie of Damascus. 

After studying law at the 
Syrian University, he joined 
the diplomatic service of the 
newly-independent Syrian 
state, and served in embassies 
in Cairo, London. Beijing and 
Madrid. During this profes- 
sional period, he produced a 
volume of poetry almost 
every year. He was skilflil in 
both a classical form as well 
as in modernist free verse. 
But be also developed a style 


of his own. He extended po- 
etic language to Include the 
language of everyday speech, 
and his words had a directaj> 
peal to literate and unlettered : 

Most of his poetic themes I 
ware about love and embod- 1 
led an assault on social and 
sexual taboos. His view was 
that social and natinwai liber- 
ation was meaningless with- 
out sexual liberation. He 
wrote usually in the first per- 
son, often using the voices of 
women, exploring themes of 

He felt social and 
national liberation 
was meaningless 
without sexual 
liberation. Women 
should be free to 
live, work and love 
as they choose 

betrayed love, frustrated love, 
even of lesbian love. His mes- 
sage was that women shnnia 
be free to live, wort: and love 
as they ChOOSe. A Kflhhani 
poem might be like a squib, a 
firecracker of feeling: 

You still ask me the date of 

my birth. 

Write this down. 

And now you know: my 

birthday 

Occurred when you began to 

love me. 

One of his most celebrated 
poems of social protest was 


Bread. Hashish and a Moon, 
written In 1954. In this, he de- 
scribed the conditions of pov- 
erty of me Arab masses. The 
publication of the poem led to 
a, debate in the Syrian parlia- 
ment with some members 
wanting to put Kabbani on 
trial, and others wanting hhn 
expelled from government 
service. 

Of his overseas postings, it 
was his longest, in Madrid, 
that had most impact on his 
poetry. The Umayyads 
ruled an Islamic empire from 



Damascus in the first centu- 
ries of Islam and it was an 
Umayyad who had fled to An- 
dalusia to rule in Cordoba. 
Kabbani was passionately 

mindfill of the link-; 

Walking through Cordoba’s 
narrow alleys 
I kept searching my pockets, 
hoping to find 
The key to our house in 
Damascus. 

Kabbani left the diplomatic 
service in 1966 and set op his 
own publishing house In Bei- 
rut working also as editor 


and journalist His poems by 
now were popular throughout 
the Arab world and bad been 
set to music and sung by all 
the leading singers of the 
time. His readings both on 
radio and on television 
reached millions. A public 
reading in the Sudan bad an 
audience of 10,000. But from 
1967, with the Arab defeat at 
the hands of Israel, there was 
a new tone in his poetry, 
which, from being revolu- 
tionary in social and literary 
terms, became more political 
and very angry: 

My grieved country. ■ 

in a flash 

You changed me from a 

poet who wrote love poems 
To a poet who writes with a 

knife. 

Another celebrated poem. 
Marginalia to the Book of the 
Setback , was an attack on the 
empty rhetoric of Arab gov- 
ernments in tire months lead- 
ing up to the June 1967 war. 

Ota shouting is louder than 

our actions. 

Our swords are taller than us. 
This is our tragedy- 

Kabbani stayed in Beirut 
well into the civil war. His 
first marriage to a Syrian had 
ended in divorce. His second 
wife, Bflqis. an Iraqi teacher, 
was killed by a car-bomb in 
1981, a death which — like 
that of his mother — inspired 
poetry expressing a matnrer 
appreciation of women as in- 
dividuals rather than as sym- 
bols for social emancipation. 
His autobiography. My Story 
with Poetry was published In 
1972. 

Alter his wife's death, he 


moved to Switzerland, France 
and settled in London, He 
received many literary 
awards and . reckoned that 
over 10 million volumes of his 
verse bad been sold. Much of 
his .later poetry savaged the 
tyranny, corruption and 
abuse of power of Arab gov- 
ernments and in most Arab 
countries his poetry has, at 
one time, been banned. 

: Yet those governments, ner- 
vously a w a rd cf his mass ap- 
peal, courted him.- He 
attended poetry festivals- in 
Baghdad under tite.patrouage 
of Saddam Hussain. In die 
early 1990s, he visited Damas- 
cus- and, in spite of his appar- 
ent pritiftiCTn of file regime, a 
public lecture and reading be 
gave was attended by a son of 
the president- Two volumes of 
translations of poetry » nto 
BwgUah have been pu blish e d 
Such baa haan f hft allure Of 
Arabic words that Kabbani’s 
poetry will long outlast the 
men of power against whom 
he railed: 

If an audience could be 
■ arranged 

And also my scfe return 
This is what Td tell the Sultan 
If I were given safety 
From the Sultan's armed 
guards 

I would say, O Sultan, 

The reason you’ve lost wars 
twice 

Was because you've been 
walled in from 
Mankind's cause and voice. 

He Is survived by two 
daughters and a son. 

Peter Clarice 

Nizar Kabbani, poet, bom March 
21. 1923; died April 30, 1998 * 


D AVID Surrey Dane, 
who has died aged 75, 
was a distinguished 
medical virologist 
who mada important contri- 
butions in the field .of public 
health, including the identifi- 
cation of the virus of hepatitis 
type-B and the development of 
transfusion microbiology, 
w hich, to this day, influences 
the safety of blood transfu- 
sion in this country. His Intel: 
lect was of the highest, but he 
had a great ability to sense 
what was Important and to 
keep his feet — and his ex- 
periments — firmly rooted on 
the ground. The solution of 
the major problems of the 
time came ahead of any con- 
siderations of his personal 
advancement. 

It was thus typical of him 
that he left Charterhouse to 
join the Army as a volunteer 
in 1941, although he had been 
accepted for medical studies 
at. Clare College, Cambridge. 
Originally a private in tbe in- 
fantry, he undertook officer 
training and joined the recon- 
naissance corps, then, in 
early 1944, the expanding 
Special Air Service (SAS). In 
1944, he was parachuted into 
the Vienne region of France 
for the SAS to prepare land- 
ing sites for Allied aircraft 
After a stint with tbe Special 
Operations Executive, he 
returned to England to rejoin 
the SAS for the push across 
north-west Europe. 

After the war, Dane read 
natural sciences at Clare and 
completed his ri in teal medi- 
cal training at St Thomas’s 
Hospital, London. He was by 
now a first-class naturalist (a 
passion since boyhood) and 
had published studies of 
shearwaters on an island off 


firmed that living polio vac- 
cines could return to viru- 
lence. The Belfast group es- 
tablished the effectiveness of 
higher potency injected vac- 
cine and Initiated studies ta 
combined diphtheria/pertus- 
sis/tetanus and polio 
vaccines. 

In 1966, somewhat reluc- 
tantly. Dane moved with the 
Belfast group to London’s 
Middlesex Hospital, where he 
ran tbe department of virol- 
ogy in tbe Bland Sutton 
School of .Pathology. Early on, 
he met Dr Duncan Catterall, 
who was bead of the sexually 
transmitted disease clinic in 
James Pringle House. This 
led to significant work on the 
laboratory diagnosis of her- 
pes simpl ex virus infection. 
At time, he also met 
.T immy Stewart, professor of 
haema tology at the Middlesex 



Dane . . . firmly rooted 

Hospital Medical School and 
Tom Cleghom, then -director 
of tbe Blood Transfusion Cen- 
tre aUEdgware. 

These collaborations 
resulted in Dane’s most no- 


ists working in microbiology 
and virology. He wasinkru- 
mental in developing auto- 
mated methods for .mass 
screening in tbe bloodtrans- 
fusion services so that every 
unit of blood donated could be 
tested for the preseace of .the 
virus, greatly reducing:: Qte 
risk of bepathjs-B infection 
from transfusions. 

Dane was also a strong act 
vocate of the manufacture of 
blood products in Britain 
from donated blood rather 
than importing them from the 
US, where they were taken 
from paid donors. The conse- 
quences of not following this 
advice, and felling to be self- 
sufficient. were disastrous, for 
haemophiliacs, who early on 
became infected with HIV. 
Overall, his. contributions to 
the high standards. of safety, of 
tbe blood supply were all-em- 
bracing, but, once again, it 
was only those who had the 
privilege of working closely 
with him who knew the fuB 
extent of his ' inspirational 
contributions. 

Dane’s retirement in 1982 
left a gaping hole in British 
medical virology, particularly 
since the problems of HIV In- 
fection were, about to emerge. 
Characteristically, having de- 
cided to retire, he was reso- 
lute in not interfering with 
the work of his colleagues. 
However, he was involved as 
an expert witness in three 
court cases, supporting the 
claims of people infected with 
fatal viruses as a result of 
medical treatment. Never a 
man to seek public acclaim or 
recognition, it was only those 
who lived or worked closely 
with him who understood the 
intensity of his influence. Un- 
like many senior scientists, 
he never took credit for the 
his 
ant 
the 
rch 
:ial 



Christiane Rochefort 


A woman at the barricades 


I T WAS as an angry 
middle-aged woman that 
Christiane Rochefort, who 
has died aged 80, published 
Le Repos du Guerrier in 1958. 
It was highly successful, but 
tbe nature of its success made 
her even angrier: it was 
regarded as a pornographic 
novel. Roger Vadim- made it 
into a wim, starring Brigitte 
Bardot and when it was pro- 
posed for the Prlx Femina. 
the Dudhesse de la Rochefou- 
cauld dismissed it as a book 
which would import vice into 
French family life. 

But Rochefort meant It to 
be a serious study of passion. 
She spoke scornfully of pub- 
lishers who tried to persuade 
her to write similar books, 
making them just a little 
more erotic. "I could." she 
said, “have passed the time 
writing the kind of book that 
they wanted, and I would 
have been very wealthy.” But 
she bad other plans. 

Her second novel, Les Petits 
Enftmts du Steele, published 
in 1961, suggested that 
women accepted the idea of 


having children so that they 
could get the money from 
family allowances. Rochefort 
made it clear she believed 
that this compulsion came 
from the society that sur- 
rounded women. 

In her book, the narrator 
describes how sbe has only 
had boys. Sbe supposes this 
is because the state needs 
boys to become soldiers and 
fight in wars. She recalls bow 
each boy has came to be born 
so that sbe can acquire a new 
domestic object It is the ob- 
ject that counts — rather 
than the boy — and the nar- 
rator has a vision of her fam- 
ily in a trench as the order is 
given: “Over the top!" 

Then she would see them 
killed and would name them 
“the telly”, “the car”, ‘.‘the 
fridge”, “the mixer" or “the 
washing-machine". To ap- 
preciate the impact of this 
book, it is Important to recall 
that it was written before the 
students of 1968 came out 
ag'ainst the . consumer 
society. 

Rochefort's novel of 1963, 


Les Seances d Sophie, at- 
tacked the effect of the insti- 
tution of marriage on women 
as a total consecration to do- 
mestic life “with night ser- 
vice thrown in". It is a bour- 
geois marriage that is 
described in the book, but the 
author looks ahead of her 
time by making the husband 
a technocrat, supposedly the 
ideal partner with a great 
future, though with the dis- 
advantage of having a metic- 
ulous sense of order. 


C ELINE is a model 
housewife. “The 
black socks are 
black. His suits are 
impeccable. There is always 
toilet paper. The table is laid 
when he gets borne. The ac- 
counts are kept There is a 
menu every day that takes ac- 
count of his taste and metabo- 
lism.” Such a marriage Is a 
nightmare. 

Christiane Rochefort was 
born in the 14th 
arrondissement of Fans. She 
found it hard to settle. She 
'amused herself painting, and i 


sculpting; she tried her hand 
at medicine; she went to the 
Sorbonne, where she avoided 
taking examinations. She was 
probably like one of her hero- 
ines who Irritated a careers 
guidance teacher because she 
was not tempted by anything. 
When asked to imagine, she 
remembered that she had 
once read a story about a girl 
who wanted to go and look 
after lepers. But she did not 
want to do that 

In the story, the character 
asks herself what was the 
point of choosing a job. 
Women do the Job that they 
are able to get and a job is a 
place where you go in the 

morning and stay until night. 

Christiane Rochefort did a 
variety of things, including 
journalism, and wrote some 
short stories. Then, aged 40, 
she wrote Le Repos du Guer- 
rier and went on to write 13 
novels in all La Porte du 
Fond was the only one to win 
a great literary prize: Le Me- 
dicls in 1988. It is a grim story 
about incest, written in very 
short chapters, with a hu- 


mour that makes it all the 
more unbearable. Undoubt- 
edly Rochefort's finest work, 
it is not so satisfying as those 
which deal with life in one of 
the new cities, like Sarcelles, 
in which she describes the 
crushing of the individual 
spirit by life on vast housing 
estates. 

In 1971, Rochefort joined Si- 
mone de Beauvoir and Glsdle 
Halim i in creating 3. feminist 
organisation. Choisir-La. In 
1973, she was one of the “343 
bitches", as they were called i 
by their opponents, who 
signed a petition demanding 
the right of abortion. In ber 
last years, she assisted those 
who protested against the 
Front National's attempts to 
censure books In the Salon cft 
Livre in Toulon. 

At the time, she was living 
nearby at Pradet, where she 
died. 

Douglas Johnson 

Christiane Rochefort, novelist, 
bom July 17, 1917; died April 24, 
1998 


Death Notices 

jaiiOWL On April 2am Thomas a! 

T5. £L!? m ***/ whBwd by mi 

Mi loving family. Requiem Mass wUI aka 
pfaGi ®t St Thareaa'a Church Crassgates 
on WMmssAiy May 6th 1996 at 12 man. 
Famfly jl ww only etaaae. Donations 
arotdJ»e^ gfaoai9 d lor St Gammas ana 


KBMDY. Branch, beloved wife of John, 
maffw al Alistair, Brfpid and Romuala, 
died attar a long baffle with cancer, on 
Wednesday 29th AprH al Uncofn County 
HpeptfaL Funeral Sendee on Saturday 2nd 
May at SL Michael's Church, RAF Cnuwwn 
at 2pm. followed by cremation at 
Grarcham. no Havre ra cry request please, 
donations If bo desired tor Save the Chn- 
drm Fund, e/d The CoOp Funeral Servtoe, 
DMce Street Sleaford. Tel: 01529 306311. 

POHVTT. Da rid Unt i nl. A farewell at the 
aty ot London Crematorium. AkJvfWrooh 
Rood. Manor ParV.' London £12, Thursday 
May 7th *1 2pm and then, a oeleteatton at 
P “ C *' 1 4M4 Brootetjy'e 
«Wl E9. No flowers please. All friends 
welc o me. 

WMB; PrDfaeaar Ra«rtt Mmm tO m , 
CBE FRS, peacefully on 27th April 
Devoted husband of Prudence, much loved 



Birthdays 


Naim Attallah, publisher, 67; 
Gary Bertini, conductor, 71; 
Isabel Canovas, model, S3; 
Steve Canthen. Jockey, 38; 
Prof Lord Ralf Dahrendorf. 
sociologist 69; Glenn Ford, 
actor, 82; Dr Michael Gold- 
stein. former vice-chancellor, 
Coventry University, 59; 
Joseph Heller, novelist 75; 
Sir Robert Hill, marine engi- 
neer. 61; Joanna Lumley, ae- 




Fashion 

Shopping 


Saturday 6th June or 
26th September 1998 

£250 per person 

Rrst class travel 
by Eurostar 
departing srt 08.23 


up to 60 % on top designer names. A 
high cfatt* day out that could pay tor itself 
If you buy a single outfit! 

tf you' want to purchase an outfit for a special 
occasion, impress an Important client or simply eniov 
a superb day out with a difference, this trip is for 
you. You wHI be whisksd from the Eurcstar by our ' 
bilingual guide/negotiator bn a tour of some IS 


designers such_as Cacharel, Laura Blue, Sonia • 
Rykiel. Maxmara and many others will be on sate at 
prices around 50^% cheaper than the main - 
showrooms. 

Lunch with wine is included at U Coupote, one of 
tne most famous brasseries In town. Whilst breakfast 
isseryed outbound and dinner with champagne and 
wme on your return journey, which departs at 20.07. 
Return to Waterloo at the end of a remarkable day is 
scheduled for 22.13. 

To book simply caO Travel Editions on 

0171. 251 0045 Fax: 0.171 251 0047 

yslWp la oigaffeedhyTrawel ECBOons LM.140 
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^^Jlator accuses regional suppliers of overestimating cost to consumers of quality measures 

Coming clean over water 


Bannister 
and Celia Weston 



Je* "'sT ■ 


r . a 




C onsumers 

would be 
grossly over- 
charged for new 

environmental 

and water qual- 
ity measures under proposals 
put forward by the w^tercor^ 
Pames, ton Byatt, the inSS- 
try regulator, told ministers 
yesterday. ^™ ers 

0 f 1 %w^ tt ’i tUre ?P r general 
or Ofwat, claimed that the 

companies' investment pro- 
posals would add £65 to the 
average household hill bv 
2005. He estimated, however, 
that they should cost just iis 
He also called on environ- 
ment supremo John Prescott 
and Welsh Secretary Ron 
Davies to indicate how and by 
when the measures should be 
implemented. 

The industry estimates that 
it would have to invest an 
extra £11 billion between 2000 
and 2005 to meet standards 
laid down in European Com- 
mission directives and Brit- 
ish legislation. These include 
cuts in the lead content of 
drinking water, cleaner 
coastal bathing-water and the 
protection of wildlife habitats 
such as wetlands. 

But Mr Byatt, who is pre- 
paring water and sewerage 
price controls for the start of 
the mfllernihrm, said the com- 
panies had tolled to take ac- 
count of future efficiency 
when estimating their costs. 

“This is a sizeable pro - , 
gramme but I believe that ! 
companies have overesti- 1 
mated the cost of these new , 
obligations," Mr Byatt said. 
“On the basis of an Initial ! 
challenge to the figures, I be- 
lieve the size of the invest- 
ment can be reduced. By how 
much, depends on the Secre- 
taries of States’ decisions and 




£SSS 8A * B, - a ““ F? ■ ■ 

jssues. including the tuning 

of work on the water disSbu! “ '■ v “ 

tion system, compliance with l! .rV ■ '* “ ■ ’ ’ 1 ’ - 

the new lead standard, mea- ’ ■ 

s™ to deal with nitrates .//V 

and pesticides in water, j&ji,* '• • 

changes m the implementa- ” - : . - •- •V; .* ... 

turn of the European waste ; ‘ „ 

!S r ofSre^^d| h ? 

extra^mainten^c^ F and P im- 

proved customer services. '• « Lliaii iwt* 1 ' ■ 

^Mr Byatt is considering im- 

price controls start in two ^ 

years’ time, followed by more Sr - v- ~ ^ 

modest annual reductions. 

He is on a collision course -4fSBi 

with the companies, which ~ ZSftrs 

claimed on Wednesday that a*, 

independent research showed •• 

consumers were willing to «*» — iw wF . - - •; 

sac rifice lower household 
water bills to pay for the envl- 
ronmental and water quality 
measures. 

Brian Duckworth, chair- ESjlS^F.^i^'":-' 
man of the industry trade 
association. Water UK. said 

the regulator and government ■'- r 

ministers should listen to 
what^ water customers 

term protection of the envi- ~ ^ - 

ronment not to be sacrificed 
for the^possibility of short- 

regional variations in costeaf ‘*. 

improvement schemes, with - 1 

customers in An glian. North :. - - ? - • 

West and Northumbrian ffias.--. ♦ -• 

Water regions toeing sewer- .! 

age bills 50 per cent higher I .t' •„ • ‘ • , ■.^•erry 

than the national average. • r .:.- -«■ * ■v..\ 

In another report, Mr Byatt Sra* - 
said companies had generally 

beaten the 10 per cent effi- " “ 1 

ciency targets set in 1991 Sweeping clean-up measures to m 
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Sweeping clean-up measures to meet European directives will deal with beaches and coastal bathing, as well as drinking water and wildlife habitats 
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Fines set Yoghurt may end firm’s lean period 

T | ~ -- markets by the end of the ket, despite selling at more Unigate is the first of what poshed up the price by 

■UBk ■ h BA aflMB Towy—ay year. than twice the price of rival Scotia anticipates will be a more than 10 per cent to 

B B V^B V^B Scotia has struck a deal brands. number of deals designed to 376'Ap. 

| | | ■ wBfl UPERMARKETS with Unigate’s St Jvel div- Available in three fia- give Olibra access to all Of The group, which has 

. . have begun to offer ision .to ; develop yoghurts -vonrs, it will retail at 75p the world’s major dairy undergone a shake-up since 

> ■! diet-conscious cus- and . desserts cdnfaimng r for a 200g pot. It is designed markets.” Robert Dow became chief 

■j ■ ^*rtomers a yoghurt Olibra, which is made from to help people avoid snack- Scotia's financial projec- executive last December. 

B that tricks the brain into a natural tot extract of ing and is not a low-calorie tions show that, at £700 per has reduced its develop- 

Mm B thinking the stomach is palm oil and oat flakes. The diet food. Nor does Scotia tonne of yoghurt sold, it meat programme. It will 

Bl ■ fan. extract triggers the release claim It to he an appetite would gross £60 million if concentrate on cancer and 


S upermarkets 

have begun to offer 
diet-conscious cus- 
tomers a yoghurt 
that tricks the brain into 
thinking the stomach is 
falL 

Safeway has begun trial 
sales of Swedish yoghurt 
containing the brain-teas- 
ing ingredient Olibra, 
which was developed by 
biotechnology group Scotia 
Holdings. The product 
should be in all super- 


Dan Atkinson 


T WO of the biggest 
names in British fi- 
nancial services have 
been fined a total of 
more than £400,000 for fail- 
ures as trustees of funds 
wrecked by the £400 million 
Peter Young rogue-manage- 
ment scandal. 

Intro, the fond management 
regulator, fined General Acci- 
dent’s trustee arm £120,000 
and Royal Bank of Scotland 
£290,000. Both were trustees 
of Morgan Grenfell foods, 
managed mainly by Mr 
Young, who is the subject of 
an investigation by the Seri- 
ous Fraud Office. 

In August 1996 it was dis- 
covered the funds faced a 
huge asset shortfall, and Mor- 
gan’s parent, Deutsche Bank, 
had to pump in £1 billion in 
liquidity and buy back about 
£260 million of securities 
from the funds. 

At the heart of the problem 
, was the bulldozing of clients' 
monies into speculative and 
unlisted continental compa- 
nies to levels way above that 
permitted by Imro. Two of 
the key funds in the sc andal 
were the Europa and* Euro- 
pean Growth funds. 

GA was trustee of Europa to 

the end of January 1996, at 
which point it handed over to 
Rqyal Bank of Scotland, and 
of European Growth until , 
May 1996, when it similarly 
passed responsibility to Royal 
Bank. GA wffl pay Imre's to- , 
ves tigation costs of £247,400 

and Royal Bank will pay costs 

of about £143,400. | 

Trustees are charged wim | 
representing file interests of 
clients and keeping a close 
wateh on fonds to ensure du- 
etts’ interests are respected. 


GA made checks during its 
trusteeship, but toiled to Follow 
through. Royal Bank's short- 
comings were considered more 
severe, in that it toiled to spot 
the level of investment to un- 
listed companies, hence the 
heavier One. 

Royal Bank tost night said 
that it had been trustee of the 
two funds for only a short 
period before the irregular- 
ities came to light It added 
that a new electronic compli- 
ance system had been in- 
stalled in January tost year to 
improve its trustee services. 

The irregularities, largely 
but not exclusively connected 

with Mr Young's rogue in- 
vestment policies, ripped the 
guts out of the two fonds, 1 
which had to be suspended. ■ 

Clients' money had been , 
piled into some companies 1 
with no public listing and no 
proper record as investments, 
breaking Itnro’s 10 per cent 
limit on investment in un- 
listed securities. ■ 

Mr Young was suspended 
on September 4, 1996 and 
sacked on September 16. Six 
other employees had left by 
December 1996. 

GA failed to notice the two 
trusts had breached the 
10 per cent limit, tolled to en- 
sure they complied with other 
investment limits- did not re- 
cord breaches in its trustee 
report and did not ensure safe 
custody for bearer shares 
bought by European Growth 
for about £16 million. 

Royal Bank, which won the 
trusteeship in competitive 
tender from GA, toiled to 
supervise property Morgan’s 
operation of the two trusts 
and did not identify breaches 
of investment limits. 

imm has already fined Mor- 
gan Grenfell £2 million with 
more tban £1 million costs. 


markets by the end of. the 
year. 

Scotia has struck a deal 
with Unigate’s St Jvel div- 
ision _ to; develop yoghjmtsa 
and. desserts cdnfaimng" 
Olibra, which Is made from 
a natural tot extract of’ 
palm oil and oat flakes. The 
extract triggers the release 
of chemicals that produce a 
feeling of being fall. i 

Safeway is to sell Skane - 
Dairy Maval. which, since 
its release in southern 
Sweden in Janary, has won 
a 2 per cent share of the 
national fruit yoghurt mar- : 


ket, despite selling at more 
' than twice the price of rival 
brands. 

Available in three fia- 
Lvonrs, It will retail at 75p 
“fora ZOOgpot. It is designed 
: to help people avoid snack- 
ing and is not a low-calorie 
diet food. Nor does Scotia 
claim It to he an appetite 
suppressor or weight- 
reducing product. 

When Unigate has devel- 
oped its products they will 
be marketed in the UK, Ire- 
land, France and Italy. 

The biotech company 
said: “The agreement with 


Unigate is the first of what 
Scotia anticipates will be a 
number of deals designed to 
give Olibra access to all of 
the world’s major dairy 
markets.” 

Scotia's financial projec- 
tions show that, at £700 per 
tonne of yoghurt sold, it 
would gross £60 million if 
it could win I per cent of 
the world’s top 10 markets. 
Scotia investors — who 
have seen their shares toll 
in value from £8 each to 
£2.60 in 16 months — are 
hungry for good news and 
yesterday’s announcement 


pnshed up the price by 
more than 10 per cent to 
376-Ap. 

The group, which has 
undergone a shake-up since 
Robert Dow became chief 
executive last December, 
has reduced its develop- 
ment programme. It will 
concentrate on cancer and 
related areas with the de- 
velopment of six drags. 

The other 16 treatments 
Scotia was working on now 
have a value of zero and the 
board hopes to license the i 
drags to companies which 
can afford to develop them. 1 


Texas triumphs in civil war over Energy 


Celia Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 

A MERICAN power com- 
pany Texas Utilities has 
won the long- running 
and costly battle to take con- 
trol of Energy Group, the UK 
coal and electricity co mpa ny. 

The acrimonious struggle 
f-amp to an end last night 
after FacifiCorp dropped out 
and the Energy Group board 
said it would recommend that 
shareholders accept the most 
recent Texas bid of 840p. valu- 
ing the company at £4.45 
billion. 

Energy Group Includes the 


l country’s largest regional 
' electricity company, Eastern 
Electricity, and Peabody, the 
largest US coal producer. 
Eastern becomes the eighth of 
the original 12 UK regional 
| electricity companies to fell 
into American hands. 

Erie Nye, the Texas Utili- 
ties chairm an and cWpf exec- 
utive. said his group now bad 
“a significant and integrated 
presence in three key liberal- 
ising energy markets — the 
US. the UK and Australia.” 
Texas executives are keen 
to use Energy Group as a 
bridgehead into Europe, 
where the Dallas-based com- 
pany is interested in expand- 


ing into the former eastern 
bloc. 

Fred Buckman. Pacifi- 
Corp’s chief executive, said 
the company did not see “ac- 
ceptable financial returns" 
above the 820p it had bid. Its 
capitulation marks the end of 
a near year-long campaign 
which has cost the Oregon- 
based organisation at least 
£120 million. Texas spent 
£144 million on the campaign 
and millions more to acquire 
a 22 per cent stake in Energy 
Group. It is financing the deal 
with loans of $10.2 billion 
(about £6 billion) from a syn- 
dicate of banks fed by Chase 
Manha ttan. 


At FacifiCorp, the expecta- 
tion is that senior beads will 
roIL Its first bid- at 690p share 
was recommended by Energy 
Group last summer but lapsed 
when referred to the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commis- 
sion. Energy Group shares , 
soared beyond that offer after 
regulatory clearance was 1 
received in December but Pa- i 
cifiCorp did not raise its bid 1 
(to 765p) until January, allow- I 
ing Texas time to organise fi- 
nancing for its own bid. 

In early March Texas 
jumped in with an agreed 
BlOp offer, over which Paclfl- 
Corp bid 820p — to be bet- 
tered by the final Texas offer. 
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Britain routs France to get feet under euro top table 


T ONY Blair and the 
Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, took advantage 
of France’s isolation over the 
European Central Bank row 
yesterday to curb the threat 
of British exclusion from a 
key post-euro policy making 
- organisation, writes Martin 
Walker tn Brussels. 

The British combined with 
G ermany , Austria and the 
Dutch to weaken the powers 
of the Euro-X group, intended 
by France to be Europe’s cru- 


cial body for economic deci- 
sionmaking. I 

Britain and other European 1 
Union members not joining | 
the first wave of the single 
currency will now help staff 
and prepare meetings of the 
Euro-X group, whose status 
has been downgraded. The 
committee of ETJ finance min- 
isters, Ecofin. is to retain its 
primacy for economic policy, 
as Britain bad argued. 

"This is very satisfactory 
from our point of view,” a 


British official said. “It allows 
us to be in on the prepara- 
tions for the Euro-X meetings, 
and to attend some of them 
and to protect our interests.*’ 
a German official com- 
mented: "The French only 
have themselves to blame. 
They annoyed everybody by 
trying to block the appoint- 
ment of Wim Duisenherg to 
bead the ECB. It was 14 mem- 
ber states against one." The 
French have been lobbying 
for Jean-Claude Trichet, head 


of the Banque de France. 

Sir Nigel Wickes, head of 
the EU monetary committee, 
had swung finance officials 
and central bankers round to 
, the British argument that an 
exclusive Euro-X would div- 
ide the EU into two mutually 
; suspicious camps. 

Mr Blair fought hard at last 
year’s EU summit In Luxem- 
bourg to prevent Britain’s ex- 
clusion from the Euro-X and 
won only the concession that 
its meetings would be limited 


' *1" x 1 


to purely internal matters. 
But since this included rela- 
tions between the euro and 
the outside world, Britain 
could have lost its seat at the 
top table of global financial 
management 

• The Government is poised 
to launch a campaign to raise 
j awareness of the EU single 
currency and help business i 
prepare to use it as a parallel 
currency — whether or not 
Britain joins, Mr Brown an- j 
n ounce d last night 


OPENING IIP THE VOLVO S40 EVEN MAKES 
OPENING UP YOUR PHY SLIP MORE PLEASURABLE. 


Investec 
buys up 
Hambros 
rump for 
£428m 

Tony May 

T HF, rump of Hambros — 
a once proud City mer- 
chant bank with a -160- 
year history — has been sold 
for £428 million to Investec, a 
South African investment 
bank. 

Hambros chairman Sir 
Chips Keswick has already 
sold the main banking busi- 
ness to Societe Gene rale for 
£300 million after hiving off 
into separately quoted compa- 
nies the Hambro Countrywide 
estate agency and financial 
services operations and Ham- 
bro Insurance. 

The breakup of Hambros 
followed a strategic review 
last autumn triggered by 
pressure from shareholders 
for improved performance 
after poor results from its 
banking division over recent 
years. The bank was tainted 
by involvement last year in 
the attempt by Andrew Regan 
to take over the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, analysts 
said. 

Investec Is getting the 
whole of Hambros Pic subject 
to certain conditions. 

Investec, with a market 
capitalisation of about 
£2.4 billion, has interests 
ranging from asset manage- 
ment. trading, investment 
and private banking. Its Lon- 
don operation — begun with 
the purchase of Allied Trust 
Bank six years ago — has 400 
staff. 

Yesterday chairman Hugh 
Herman said the Hambros 
deal would probably be the 
last acquisition for a while. ' 
“The next thing we plan to do 
is digest what we've already 
got” he said. The company 
would pay less than the head- 
line cost because Hambros 
retains cash from earlier 
sales and planned further 
divestments. 
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EMI triggers bid fever 


Use Buckingham 
and Simon Boavis 


A TAKEOVER ap- 
proach to EMI, 
the largest inde- 
pendent music 
group in the 
world, looked set 
last night to spark one of the 
most fiercely contested auc- 
tions seen in the global media 
industry. 

Seagram, the Canadian 
drinks and entertainment 
group which owns MCA and 
Universal studios, is believed 
to have sounded out Sir Colin 
Southgate, the EMI chairman, 
about tabling an offer. 

Edgar Bronfman, chairman 
of Seagram, was in London on 
Wednesday, and Sir Colin is 
known to have flown to Los 
Angeles, Universal’s head- 
quarters, last week. Both 
refused to comment beyond 


EMTs admission that it had i 
received an approach which ' 
might lead to a takeover offer, j 

EMI is the world’s third- 
large st music corporation, 
with a roster including artists 
such as The Verve, Radio- 
head, The Beatles, the Rolling 
Stones, Chumhawumba and 
Robbie Williams. It is also the 
biggest music publisher, and 
has a stock market value of : 
more than £5 billion «nH I 
of £3.6 billion a year. 

Although the company Viac 
been .the focus erf takeover 
speculation since it became 
independent in the summer of 
1996, the emergence erf firmer 
interest is expected to flush 
out either potential suitors 
such as Disney, Rupert Mur- 1 
doch’s News Corporation and , 
the raider Kirk Kerkorian. 

Sir Colin is believed to be 
determined to exact the high- 
est possible price for EMTs j 
loss of independence. Some in j 
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the industry have speculated 
that the company may submit 
to a £5.5 billion bid. But 
others are saying that the 
price of an agreed bid, which 
would be essential to beep the 
company’s army of creative 


talent on board, may have to 
exceed £7 billion. 

One insider said yesterday: 
’"The price will have to be 
much more of a knock-out 
than anything I have seen 
being speculated about. You 


don’t take out the world’s 
largest music publisher and 
the global number three in re- 
cords tor small beer.” 

The takeover approach 
comes as EMI endures torrid 
times. Its share price Is about 
£1 lower than when the com- 
pany was floated from the 
Thorn rentals group, and sev- 
eral senior executives have 
quit in recent weeks. 

"Lucky” Jim Pifield. who 
had h unt up the music busi- 
ness into a global company,- 
was recently given a £14 mil- 
lion pay-off after being 
refused the job of chief execu- 
tive. 

This week Jean Francois 
Cecillon, the controversial 

chairman of EMI Music in the 

UK and Ireland, also left. 

The company was forced to 
find money when its HMV/ 
Dillons subsidiary acquired , 
Waterstone’s bookstores from i 
WH Smith but City banks I 


proved reluctant to finance 
the £600 million deaL 

Since its demerger from 
Thom, EMI has disappointed 
shareholders with profits 
warnings based largely on 
economic repercussions from 
Asia, and problems in the 
American market. These diffi- 
culties are Industry-wide but 
EMI has fared worse t h a n 
most Investors expect news 
of plunging profits when 
annual results appear next 
month. Concerns have been 
raised about dependence on 
earnings from the Spice Girls. 

But yesterday’s soaring 
share price, which boosted 
the company’s market value 
by £970 rtvfTV'inn , indicated a 
market acceptance that the 
downgrade of EMI had been 
overdone and that an interna- 
tional auction was likely as 
soon as a firm bid was tabled. 

EMI shares closed up 9 9V4p 
at 607V9p. 


Mark Milner 


P ROFITS warnings, a 
couple of high profile ex- 
ecutive departures and a 


I ecutive departures and a 
share price which has slipped 
by a third in a year; EMI has 
all the hallmarks of a classic 
takeover target No surprise 
that suitors are already lining 
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Pop portfolio: EMI is the world’s third largest music corporation with acts including Chmnbawuniba, above 
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The runners and riders 


Seagram 


Bertelsmann 


Disney 


Tracinda 


Viacom 




SPECULATION remains that 
the Canadian-based drinks 
and entertainment group is 
the leading stalker after per- 
sistent talk of meetings be- 
tween Sir Colin Southgate and 
Seagram’s chief, Edgar Bronf- 
man. Thought to be tiie erst- 
while suitor of UK rival 
Allied Domecq, Seagram’s 
brands include Glenlivet and 
Chivas Regal scotch whisky 
plus Oddbins, the drinks 
retailer. Bronfinan has also 
made a successful foray into 
the ente rtainment industry, 
buying the ailing MCA pic- 
ture studio from Matsushita 
and turning it into a money- 
spinner, releasing — among 
others — Steven Spielberg’s 
high-grossing The Lost World. 


CLOSELY-held Bertels- 
mann — more than two- 
thirds of the company is 
owned by the non-profit 
Bertelsmann Foundation, 
while the founding family 
retains the balance — is the 
world’s leading force In 
publishing after its pur- 
chase of America’s Random 
House last month. While 
publishing is the German 
company’s bread and but- 
ter, Bertelsmann has been 
one of the first off the mark 
on this side of the Atlantic 
to embrace the digital age. 
The company united with 
America Online to pur- 
chase Internet service pro- 
vider CompuServe Europe 
earlier this year. 


THE originator of Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck, Dis- 
ney’s holdings have a huge 
span, with operations in 100 
countries. In addition to its 
profitable theme parks, Dis- 
ney owns ABC. one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest television net- 
works, five film studios and 
five publishing houses. The 
company struck gold again 
last week. Huge crowds at the 
opening of its Florida-based 
theme park. Animal King- 
dom, forced Disney to dose 
the gates for hours. Perfor- 
mance aside, Disney chief 
Michael Eisner draws criti- 
cism for his autocratic style. 
Barclays Banks is second- 
largest investor with ZB per 
cent of shares. 


FULLY owned by corporate 
raider Kirk Kerkorian 
(above). Investment com- 
pany Tracinda was reposted 
to have approached EMI in- 
formally. Kerkorian has 
done well in the entertain- 
ment business, having 
taken over MGM studios no 
fewer than three times. He 
bought it in 1969, hawked it 
to Ted Turner in 1986 at a 
huge profit, buying back a 
slimmer version months 
later. Kerkorian unloaded 
the studio — again at a pre- 
mium — toPath£. That 
buyer fell into the hands of 
Credit Lyonnais — from 
which Kerkorian re-took 
the studio. Tracinda now 
bolds a 64 per cent stake. 


THE entertainment group 
Viacom may not be a house- 
hold name, but a number of 
its arms certainly are, most 
notably the MTV music tele- 
vision network and the 
Blockbuster Video chain. In 
fact, EMI is already in the 
final year of a global music 
video licensing agreement 
with MTV. Viacom Is reaping 
massive rewards from the 
success of Titanic — its Para- 
mount Picture unit codistrib- 
uted the chart-topping film 
and has also produced the 
Star Trek and Indiana Jones 
series. Viacom has a massive 
presence in the television 
market through its Para- 
mount Television division 
and Sp elling Television. 


E MI (potentially). Ham- 
bros Bank and Energy 
Group yesterday be- 
came the latest in a long 
line of British companies to 
fall into foreign hands. 

Rolls-Royce cars, the 
Cunard shipping line and 
Conrtaulds this 

year have been going the 
way of Rover, Jaguar. Pi- 
sons and two-thirds of the 
12 electricity companies 
which were privatised at 
the • beginning of die de- 
cade. British merchant 
banks have also become an 
endangered species. 

Last year saw foreigners 
spend £33 billion on British 
companies — an in in-ease of 
a third over the previous 
year. But this surge of over- 
seas buying represents 
global upheaval rather 
than a sudden weakness of 
British industry. 

Many of the biggest deals 
are part of widespread in- 
ternational restructuring, 
in some cases prompted by 
the growth of pan-Euro- 
pean business. Britain also 
has attracted buyers as a 
gateway to the rest of 
Europe. 

The traffic is not all one 
way, however. British com- 
panies have splashed out — 
especially in the US. 

Most recently, Bass has 
been the biggest UK buyer, 
adding Intercontinental 
hotels to its portfolio. Mail- 
order group GUS spent 
heavily in the US and last 
week GEC made its first US 
acquisition in pursuit of a 
bigger transatlantic de- 
fence business. 

British enthusiasm for 
US acquisitions has been 
dimmed by a series of disas- 
ters in the 1980s, when 
American expansion was 
regarded as the answer to 
poor UK prospects and 
groups such as Hanson led 
the charge. 

Some companies, includ- 
ing Midland Bank, Marks & 
Spencer, Dixons, United 
Biscuits and Commercial 
Union, fonnd that 
apparently cheap buys soon 
looked expensive, and, sev- 
eral of the invaders' cut 
their losses and ran back 
home. 


Sales tempo slows in strongest record markets 


Volume Is going down in Britain and US, 
write Chris Barrie and Simon Beavis 


mMALLING sales in the US 
■■and Britain hit the 
I global music industry 
last year, offsetting strong de- 
mand for CDs and cassettes in 
Latin America, the Far East 
and eastern Europe. 

The Industry’s official sta- 
tistics published yesterday, 
show traditionally strong 
markets going into reverse. 

Listeners around the world 
spent $38.1 billion on pre- 
recorded music last year, buy- 
ing a 2 billion CDs, L4 billion 
cassettes, 20 million LPs and 
500 million singles — repre- 
senting growth of only 2 per 
cent on 1996. 

According to the annual 


survey by the International 
Federation of the Phono- 
graphic Industry. European 
sales grew by 4 per cent to 
$12.7 billion. But expansion in 
key markets slowed, particu- 
larly the in UK where four 
years of growth went into 
reverse. British consumers 
bought 3 per cent fewer units 
and spent $2.7 billion — 2per 
cent less than in 1996. 

In Germany — Europe's 
biggest market in 1997 — 
sales grew by a mere lper 
cent to $2.8 billion while in 
France the market expanded 
by 8 per cent to $22 billion, 
and in Spain by 14 percent 

The strongest growth came 


in eastern Europe, with Hun- 
gary and Poland reporting a 
20 per cent surge. 

The US market shrank by 
3 per cent with total sales of 
$112 billion. The fell was 
blamed on lower shipments to 
dubs and other special mar- 
kets, while retail consumers 
spent more. 

The IFPI pointed out feat 
the full effect of fee currency 
turmoil in the Far East would 
show when 1998 figures are 
published next year. Sales in 
South Korea, Thailand and 
Indonesia fell by more than 
30 per cent last year. 

A senior music industry 
manag er warned feat take- 
overs and mergers were no 


pated and remote manage- national combines. Although 
ment” could result if the top Mr Russell declined to corn- 
six music companies tried to ment on the future of EMI, he 
form even larger multi- said: “As a multi-national 


panacea. 

Paul Russell, president of 
Sony Music Entertainment Ip 
Europe, said that “consti- 
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there are economies of scale 
that. cannot be ignored, but 
the company can be too big, 
especially in the developed 
markets of Europe where fee 
amount of local repertoire . . , 
is increasing.” 

To match the artistic flair of 
the independent record labels, 
large groups had to be “flexi- 
ble and on their feet, not quali- 
ties you associate wife huge 
multi-national groups’’. Large 
groups wanted to Increase 
their sources of repertoire, but 
feat could be achieved without 
consolidation. 

Mr Russell said mergers be- 
tween the six leading players, 
which hold 75 per cent of the 
global market, could face regu- 
latory hurdles. Nor was it easy 
to “weld bunches of people 
together” in an industry 
driven by strong perso n ali ti es. 


Appearances, however, can 
be deceptive. EMI is no niche 
player looking for a foreign 
owner to fund the next round 
of development or expansion. 
It is a global player — number 
three in the world and ranked 
erven higher in a number of its 
markets. It has already spent 
heavily to build up a juicy 
portfolio of revenue produc- 
ing assets. Despite the execu- 
tive departures the manage- 
ment in place looks more 
than capable of getting the 
best out ofEML 
But if it is easy enough to 
see what EMI might bring to 
any of the groups with which 
it is being linked, it is rather 
harder — despite yesterday’s 
surge In the share price — to 
see what any would bring to 
EML Simply because EMI is 
the only one of the big six 
music companies to be a 
stand-alone operation, that 
does not mean it can only 
have a future as part of a 
larger operation. 


E xpect a modest boost 
from fee US for Europe’s 
fledgling single cur- 
rency, the euro, within the 
next few days. Aon, the Amer- 
ican insurance brokerage 
company, is poised to tap the 
financial marke ts for a syndi- 
cated loan in excess erf 400 

mill inn euros. 

Aon is not the first organi- 
sation to come to the euro 
market. Organisations like 
the European Investment 
Bank have already done so on 
a much larger scale. But fee 
Aon deal, being led by' Citi- 
bank. is reckoned to be the 
first by a US corporate. 

That is important One of 
fee yardsticks by which file 
euro will be judged will be the 
willingness of investors 
round the world to hold euro- 
denomlnated paper. It will be 
hard indeed to trumpet the 
euro’s success unless it can 
command the confidence of 
the financial markets. Given 
the degree of scepticism 
among opinion formers in the 
US about the single curren- 
cy’s prospects the Aon deal 
will be a small but useful 
contribution. 
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Across 


1 Hacks twice admitted 
members of 9’s groip (7) 

5 Setter's after Wood? Tbafs 
laying rt on a bit thick! (7) 

9 Revolutionary Mi-wringer In 
no market covering work 
found in the 21 (6,3) 

10 Goddess appearing to Homer 
at Olympus? (5) 

+1 Labour network? (4) 

12 Artful young maids, they’re 
not (3,7) 

14 Lorenzo’s family tailed me In 
Italy, you say? (6) 

15 Medium reputation in the 
Spanish South (7) 

16 Picasso cop-out, having met 
rogue, a contemporary (7) 

18 Academician turned over a 
nob of silver (6) 

20 MecSum poor, nfckeriesS? (4,6) 

21 Showpiace terrorists bar 
takeover (4) 

24 The state of Miss Malone’s 
sbeiffishl (5) 

23 Bravo! They say Steffi 
brought round first original 
print (9) 

26 Leaves off tidied-up 
sldestreets? (7) 

2? These have caused a few ups 
and downs (7) 


4 Short-order chefs with 
resistance to minor offenders 
(5.4,6) 

6 Ten painters seem agitated, 
showing a lack of restraint 
(15) 

6 Dragoons the mass media? 
(5,5) 

7 FeU Dietrich didn’t spoil thfs 
triangle (7) 

8 They play “Miss Otis" in 
outside broadcasts (7) 

13 Early risers? (5,5) 

16 State assembled in Meaux, 
.perhaps (7) 

17 These brought sense to the 
silent bit of 20 (7) 

19 Out again, painterfafls(7) 

22 The so-dodgy character (5) 

23 SaytAw.shucksMt'sa 
bender(4) 


A i las'-: a dozen oftferar 
thrown ifco**- 
' WrtOh and their 

the riunnt.'t of tfcir 
Police car :n utter 
J? n .* v '-•>??: BS It 111 Itf! 
r,. wn ,K t co MB*" 1 
„nd :r , srni i r . T k t if 

as only r.~r wjv to *>■ 
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Down 


1 Space traveller's competence 
savtog coppers? (5) 

2 The Venerable Timothy, taken 
In for retirement (7) 

3 Old labourer's foaming, they 
say (4) 
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n □ □ □ □ o h 
□□□□□□□□□□naan 
□ □ □□□□□□ 
aaHODQdQ QQoaao 
H □ □ □ a 

□□nsmuoan □□□as 

□ m □ □ □ 

□□□□a onsnanDDa 

9 E □ □ PI 

QDDQQD QDDQGQDl] 
Q □ □ □ □ o □ n 
□□mnoaanaaQaDn 
□ s ta □ o □ □ 
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Solution tomorrow 
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